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remarks to his butcher would be published Monday 
morning as it is that his carefully revised extract from his 
lovely sermon will appear, he would undergo a third 
birth even more blessed than his second. And was there 
ever better epitaph for woman than this: ‘‘She was pleas- 
ant to live with’’? 

ad 


In the pageant and masque in St. Louis, the last three 
days in May, it is shown how the population of even a 
great city can get to playing together, with all the co- 
operation and fellow-feeling that go with play. The vast 
enterprise is not too unwieldly to bring into spontaneous 
activity numbers beyond the stretch of possibility. Seven 
thousand persons take part, and seats are provided for 
forty thousand to hear and see them. A natural amphi- 
theatre in the park gives the seating and the hearing 
facilities. The stage is built out over a vast lagoon, 
leaving 150 feet of water, across which the participants 
in the spectacle sail or swim. The stage, the largest 
ever built, is about 500 feet in width and 200 in depth. 
People from every part and society of the city have been 
working together, making costumes, and organizing par- 
ticipation, and rehearsing for the great performance. The 
history of the city will thus be re-enacted, and memories 
renewed, and a great impetus be given to civic spirit, 
and public association, and higher pride. Under com- 
petent direction and with creative art at the soul of the 
enterprise, the people themselves, nevertheless, are doing 
the thing. They are brought together as never before, 
and with the spirit of a real democracy, erasing for the 
time artificial divisions, and stirring into expression a 
common humanity. ‘The moral and spiritual significance 
of such an event cannot be missed, and its effects will be 
wide, deep, and lasting. 


Mr. GaLswortuy’s unfortunate reference to the blind, 
for which it is fair to say he has expressed bitter sorrow, 
called forth protests giving much valuable information. 
In describing a blind person, he said there was in him 
‘““something of that hopeless endurance you may see in 
the attitude of beasts of burden.” A principal of a 
school of music for the blind, in impeaching the accuracy 
of the generalization, gave several examples of the marvel- 
lous variety of callings blind persons excel in, showing 
as free and happy activity as persons without infirmity 
enjoy. Our observation confirms this characterization 
as against the novelist’s. ‘The poise of blind persons 
is noticeable, and it is expressive of caution and a certain 
passivity, a waiting for the guidance of touch. But it 
is not expressive of endurance or burden, or even of that 
sort of unhappiness that might be supposed to follow 
such sad affliction. The blind have a cheerfulness and 
sweetness of manner that is characteristic. By those 
who have other disabilities, blindness is even considered 
enviable. A deaf and dumb pupil in a certain school 
was reproached for faulty work and referred to a com- 
panion’s example. “She ought to do better,” was the 
reply; “she can’t see.” 

ad 


“He would say to every honest student, Follow the 
truth; do your utmost to find it; let it be your guide 
wherever it may lead you. Such study, fearless, free, is 
the strength of the Church’s progress. Such study must 
not be hindered by a single thought of the consequences 
of what the conclusions might be to others. If that was 
the truth, let them go forward bravely. He found it 
hard to conceive of any case in which he should refuse 
communion if asked for it to an honest man, whether a 
student or not, if he called himself a Christian, whatever 
he thought of the conclusions he had formed. He, 
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for one, thought they should beware lest they seemed to 
be stopping freedom of inquiry and freedom of thought. 
If the resolutions did that, he should vote against them 
with all the strength in his power.’’ This sounds to 
Unitarian ears very like home talk. We unhesitatingly 
declare it as characteristic of men of our faith as any- 
thing ever said by them. Adherence to such principles 
would bring all holding them into substantial unity. 
We hold out the right hand of fellowship to the brave and 
great man who is thus reported in the London Times. 
Unfortunately, he could hardly enter fully into our hospi- 
tality, but we hold it open all the same, and no one will 
deny our authority to do so, not even when we add that 
these sentences were taken from an address in the Upper 
House of Canterbury, by the Primate of the Anglican 
Church. 


? The A. U. A. Commission Report. 


The Commission appointed at the annual meeting 
in 1913 to examine and report on “‘the status of the 
American Unitarian Association as to the legal and 
proper scope of its powers under its charter, and to rec- 
ommend such changes in any respect as may seem to 
them advisable,” has printed its recommendations for 
the consideration of the members of the Association 
in preparation for their. action. ‘The time is short for 
the members to give the findings of the committee such 
attention and examination as their importance suggests, 
but it may be that they will so commend themselves and 
receive such discussion, that they can properly be acted 
on at the coming annual meeting. 

‘The recommendations of the Commission show a can- 
did spirit, and a disposition to suggest what is fairly ac- 
cordant with the spirit of the constitution and by-laws of 
the Association, without prejudice or bias from previous 
criticisms and defences. The report confirms the con- 
tentions of those who have objected to present methods 
in the following respects: the Commission pronounces 
lawful the plan now in use by which life members have 
only the right to vote for officers, and believes they are 
not deprived of any right in not being invited to par- 
ticipate in the nomination of officers; it recommends that, 
in nominating officers, each church or missionary asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to but one vote; it is of the 
opinion that a life member who is also a delegate member 
is legally entitled to cast as many votes as he shall in fact 
possess in any capacity, though it advises members not 
to use this right; it confirms the opinion of those who have 
protested against churches enjoying two rights by virtue 
of having made contributions, namely, the right of rep- 
resentation and the right of designating life members, 
believing the practice of doubtful equity, and proposes a 
change in the by-laws, which will permit a church or asso- 
ciation to create life memberships, but will prohibit it 
from using the same fund for two purposes; it recom- 
mends the holding of meetings of the Association at least 
once a year in each of the six districts into which the field 
of the Association’s representation is to be divided, at 
which a general officer of the Association shall preside; it 
proposes a plan by which the governing body of the Asso- 
ciation shall be enlarged, so that all sections of the coun- 
try shall have full and fair representation in the councils 
of the Association; it provides for a regular rotation in 
representation between ministers, women, and laymen; 
it presents a plan of nomination according to which the 
attention of the churches will be effectively turned to 
their privilege of nomination, arousing their interest in 
selecting candidates. 

The details of the plan of electing officials need not 
here be scrutinized. If the report of the Commission is 
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minutely discussed, the plan may not be adopted exactly 
as proposed; but it is unlikely that it will fail to receive 
the support of the Association. The attention of the 
meeting will probably be called to one question suggested 
by the provision that ‘no church or missionary associa- 
tion shall be entitled to the representation set forth in 
Article III. by virtue of any subscription used for the 
creation of life members.” What is to hinder the con- 
tinuance of the present practice, since churches need 
only make a contribution slightly in excess of the amount 
designated for the creation of life members to qualify 
it for delegate membership? ‘Though the practice is con- 
demned on grounds of equity, it is not effectively guarded 
against by the proposed provision. It should also be 
provided that sums given for the creation of life members 
shall be separately reported by the Treasurer in his annual 
report, so that each church shall receive credit for pre- 
cisely what it gives to entitle it to delegate rights, as well 
as for what it gives for the creation of life members. ‘The 
disapproval of the practice that has become established 
involves adequate prevention, but the remedy proposed 
does not seem to us sufficient. 

The Commission recommends an interesting change in 
the election of officers. ‘The number of officers who are 
by virtue of their office members of the Board of Direc- 
tors is reduced, and the number of the Board is increased. 
Six members are to be elected at large, and they must be 
life members, and three members must be elected from 
each of the six districts. The rotation of ministers, 
women, and laymen, is set forth in a table, though it 
will not easily be understood without demonstration. 

The report shows conscientious and faithful perform- 
ance of a laborious task, and it will be received with re- 
spect and approval. It has faced in the right direction; 
and it is not hard to see, in the plans it sets before us, the 
promise of a wider representation, a more thorough ex- 
pression, and therefore encouragement, of the churches 
and associations which have. delegate membership. 
Whatever cause there may be for regret in the report, 
the forward steps it points out lead far toward progress. 


The Personal Touch. 


In subtle ways human influence is imparted. It be- 
comes correspondingly precious in proportion to its im- 
portance.. Even in small, seemingly unimportant things 
it stands pre-eminent in interest and often in value. 
The magic words “hand made’”’ have a fascination and a 
meaning far exceeding the contrasting term ‘machine 
made.” ‘The machine-made object may be superior in a 

certain kind of regular and orderly perfection, but it has 
none of the charm that human initiative and human hands 
can impart, the inexplicable, imdefinable influence of the 
personal contact. 

No musical mechanism, not even the best Victor 
phonograph, which so wonderfully reproduces the human 
voice, can affect us like the living voice, in music far 
inferior to the machine-music of great artists. Long ago 
it was thought that the photographic art would ruin the 
work of the portrait-painter. But it did not take long 
to show that the limning of the sun, marvellous as it is, 
is still in a certain sense a mechanic art, and misses the 
deeper facts of human personality that only the hand and 
eye and soul of the artist can interpret- So with the 
simple work of our grandmothers: the fabrics wrought 
and spun and woven by their hands have a certain 
preciousness beyond what we can buy in shops. It has 
something of the maker entwined in color and texture. 
It speaks to us of dead hands that wrought in love and 


patience. 
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In the rugs and fabrics of the East, aside from the 
exquisite blending of color, the harmony of design, there 
is the personal touch that makes the best handiwork 
almost priceless, and which no machine, however cun- 
ningly contrived, can impart. It is the same with all 
the finest and rarest things,—Limoges enamels, beautiful 
pottery, ivory carvings, wood carvings, fhe loveliest 
laces, and many other precious things. Cheap imita- 
tions may be turned out by the thousand. ‘They have 
no value beyond a mere suggestion. We want the origi- 
nal if we have anything, and why? Because the original 
has that strange seductive something that intimates 
human genius and skill,—the personal touch. 

In a higher realm it plays a larger part. ‘There is no 
att or profession, no business or social contact, in which 
this subtle, mysterious power is not felt in greater or less 
degree. It is like the mysterious electric fluid that per- 
vades all nature. It sways our opinions, affections, be- 
liefs, our hopes and fears. It is the great influence of 
life for good or evil. Without it, many excellent enter- 
prises fail; with it, many unworthy objects are attained. 
The human contact is lost in the purely mechanical life. 
Industrialism is so monotonous, gives the spirit so little 
to feed on, at times of reaction it demands violent 
excitement, passionate, even reckless and brutal, activity, 
to break from the deadening strain of changeless labor, 
that has no variableness or shadow of turning, that looks 
down the long, gray vista of years all alike and with 
their deadly mechanism turning men and women and 
little children into human machines. 

Aside from the effort at betterment, increased wages, 
shorter hours, recognition of the union, the strike appears 
to have come partly as a safety-valve to save men and 
women from idiocy or insanity. It is a violent assertion 
of the rights of the individual, of the exercise of the per- 
sonal heritage that is bestowed on all human beings. In 
the long, dull years of meaningless repetition, humdrum, 
unimaginative toil, some may forget they are something 
separate, higher and better than the cogs and wheels 
with which they work from year to year,—may forget 
they are persons, have ever been persons capable of free 
action and initiative. 

The strike, with all its sins thick upon its head, yet in 
one of its aspects is an almost inevitable result of the 
confined industrial life. It furnishes occasions when soul 
and body may throw off the cramped postures of daily 
toil, when the back may straighten, the eye brighten, the 
free air of manhood and womanhood assert itself, while 
the individual reappears in the throbbing, pulsing life of 
struggle, even though it means wounds and starvation. 

It is the personal touch that tells, the contact with 
other sympathetic live forces for the time being. ‘They 
let themselves go in a cause that seems at least higher 
than earning a pittance to keep body and soul together. 
All the cruelty, the tyranny, the injustice, that lurks in 
the strike, that invalidates it and renders it hateful to a 
large class, is the effort of men and women to rehabilitate 
themselves, tacitly crying, “We, too, are human; we, 
too, feel the need of union and co-operation with our 
kind to save our souls alive.” 

It is this sense of personal effort, personal interest, 
personal union, that makes all that is done for the bet- 
terment of the world vital, gives it push and emphasis, 
and makes it tell. Religion cannot do without a per- 
sonality behind it. The direct influence, the power ex- 
tending from the you to the me, has wrought itself into 
the belief in a personal God. Whether we acknowledge 
such a belief or no, we own him in prayer, to whom we 
address our petitions. We feel his touch upon our 
hearts. We speak to him in psalms and spiritual songs. 
We own his nearness to our spirits. He breathes peace 
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upon us, and gives us strength and inspiration. He 
awakens conscience. He chastises us with the awful 
stings of remorse. In the name Father we use the high- 
est human epithet of love and confidence. 

All cold and remote systems, however beautiful, that 
aim to take him away from our intimate lives, the very 
texture of our thoughts, is to us repugnant. We are lost 
between the attempt to picture him as a person in human 
guise and to disperse him in the vastness of the infinite. 
But, though we know not his form, nor can conceive of 
him in any image, we know his influence, which-is per- 
sonal,—the touch that restores him to us and makes 
our religion warm and ardent. It is by the sense of 
nearness that God manifests himself to us. It is the 
open secret we cannot impart to another or receive from 
another. ‘Io each soul he comes with a peculiar mes- 
sage no other can share. What to you may seem the 
highest revelation of God’s love, when you seek to im- 
part it may sound like foolishness. We understand, but 
cannot define it to make it logical. In personal religion, 
involving a personal God, we are all illogical. But in 
time we cease to confuse ourselves with the term person, 
and yet the sense of personality remains. We are con- 
tent to believe there is an ear ever open to us, an eye 
that has us in the compass of its watchful vision, a great 
heart that beats for us and loves us, an arm that is 
stretched out for our deliverance in times of danger. 


American Gnitarian Association. 
Summary of Department Reports. 


The president, the secretary, and the treasurer of the 
Association all reported by spoken address or in print at 
the annual meeting on May 26. The department 
reports for the year ending April 30, 1914, were distrib- 
uted in a pamphlet of some sixty printed pages. The 
following is a very brief summary of some of the facts 
mentioned in the reports. A similar digest of the treas- 
urer’s statement will appear here later, and the presi- 
dent’s and secretary’s addresses will also be printed in the 
Regtster. 

Publications. ‘The Publication Department has printed 
and circulated during the year 460,000 tracts, an ad- 
vance of 63,500 over the preceding year. This is equiv- 
alent to a distribution of 1,260 tracts for every day, or 
one a minute, day and night, throughout the entire year. 
Sixteen new tracts have been issued, making the total 
number now upon the list, 355. 3,076 copies of the Year 
Book, 14,700 copies of the Annual Report, and 3,500 
copies of the Annual Tract Catalogue have been printed 
and distributed. Many copies of Channing’s Works 
have been given to ministers and to theological students, 
packages of books have been sent to a number of libraries, 
and the Christian Register supplied to some 200 reading- 
rooms. 

Twenty new books, including the new Hymn and 
Service Books and the Minister’s Handbook, have been 
published during the year. The shipping department 
has handled 13,138 shipments. 45,000 copies of Word 
and Work have been printed and distributed, 52,000 
copies of the Calendar, and 360,000 copies of The Beacon. 
19,443 manuals, service-books, etc., for Sunday-schools, 
have been sold. 

Religious Education. ‘The members of the staff in 
this department have travelled widely over the country. 
They have delivered no less than 325 addresses in 21 
States of the Union, stimulating interest in the cause 
of; religious education in our churches, and helping to 
organize and direct the work that is going on in our 
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Three free bulletins have been issued 
during the year. The Beacon has been issued weekly, 
and has been considerably increased in size. Summer 
institutes have been held at Meadville, the Isles of Shoals, 
and at The Weirs. A good beginning has been made upon 
the new course of study for our Sunday-schools and in the 
preparation of a new Hymn Book and Service Book. 

Church Extenston. Aid has been granted by the 
Directors to some 96 churches and missions in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Five new churches 
have been organized. New churches, parish houses, 
and parsonages have been built, and considerable changes 
and improvements have been made in 15 other churches. 
The Association has purchased lots for new churches in 
four places. Officers and representatives of the Association 
have personally visited practically all the aided churches 
and the new missions, and in their journeys have covered 
the whole country. 

New Americans. Work has been carried forward 
among the Icelanders in Manitoba, where seven Ice- 
landic societies are organized in the Icelandic Unitarian 
Conference, among the Swedes and Norwegians in Minne- 
sota, among the Finns in Minnesota and Montana, and 
a new work inaugurated among the Italians in New 
York and Philadelphia. The Church of the Messiah, 
among the colored people in Greater Boston, has had a 
successful year. Free tracts are printed in German, 
French, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, and Spanish. 

College Centres. ‘The Directors have been able to 
aid the work of ten college-town churches from New 
Hampshire to California. The income of the Frothing- 
ham Fund No. 2 has been distributed to aid ten schools 
for colored people in the South. Nine lecturers on the 
Billings Foundation have visited all parts of the country. 

Foreign Relations. ‘The Association has carried for- 
ward the work in Japan under the direction of Mr. 
MacCauley and his fellow-workers. Support has been 
given to the Unitarian work in Hungary, Denmark, 
Germany, andin Bulgaria. ‘The work of the Association 
of Free Believers in Italy has been developed and sus- 
tained. A successful session of the International Con- 
gress was held in Paris last summer, and a Missionary 
Conference was held in Boston in November. Plans 
have been formulated for a series of conferences in India, 
China, and Japan during the coming winter. The 
arrangements for these meetings have been forwarded by 
the journey of Dr. Sunderland, as Billings Lecturer, 
around the world. 

Comity and Fellowship. ‘The Association, through this 
department, has continued to act in close co-operation 
with the federations of churches in New England, and 
the secretary of the department has been active in pro- 
moting sympathy and co-operation among liberal Chris- 
tians everywhere. The addresses given at the last meet- 


Sunday-schools. 


‘ing of the National Federation of Religious Liberals have 


been gathered into book form. 

Social and Public Service. The department has added 
five numbers to its invaluable series of Bulletins. It has 
held a number of important conferences on social work in 
the city and in the country. The addresses of some of 
these conferences have been gathered and printed in a 
book, under the title, ‘‘ The Social Ideals of a Free Church.” 
The department has successfully promoted the organiza- 
tion of social service committees in the churches, and it 
has continued to act as a bureau of counsel and informa- 
tion. 

Publicity. A Ministers’ Institute has been conducted 
at Denver. The Associate Members Department has 
been successfully conducted, and new members attracted 
by advertisements carried in seven important periodicals. 
Every opportunity is used, through this department, 
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for the dissemination of correct views of liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

Ministerial Aid. From the income of the Ministerial 
Aid Fund and the other trust funds for similar purposes, 
aid to the amount of $7,705.88 has been given to 68 minis- 
ters, and 5 widows or daughters of ministers. Six persons 
have also been helped to the amount of $470.77, from the 
income of the Chandler Robbins Fund. As trustee of 
the United Service Pension Society, the treasurer of the 
Association has, under the direction of the directors of 
that Society, distributed to qualified beneficiaries the 
sum of $5,499.30. 

Church Building Loan Fund. ‘The capital of the Fund 
has been increased during the year by the sum of $1,080.69, 
so that the principal now amounts to $154,187.64. 
Five societies have completed payments on their loans, 
and new loans to the amount of $30,100 have been made to 
14 churches. There are now outstanding loans to 65 
churches. 


Current Topics. 


Wits the opening of the proceedings in the Interna- 
tional Conference at. Niagara Falls, in Ontario, at the 
end of last week, it became apparent that the A. B. C. 
mediators—the representatives in Washington of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile—are at one with President 
Wilson and his advisers in the conviction that the situa- 
tion in Mexico requires the elimination of Victoriano 
Huerta. The three mediators who are responsible for 
the meeting of the Mexican and American delegates in 
the little Canadian town are evidently impressed with 
the intimation given out through the press by President 
Wilson on May 18, that the United States will not with- 
draw its forces from Vera Cruz until the Mexican house 
shall have been thoroughly set in order. ‘This regulation 
of affairs, the President gave it to be understood, must 
extend beyond the deposition of Huerta, and must in- 
clude a complete and lasting settlement of all the issues 
that have kept the Southern neighbor in a turmoil since 
the beginning of the revolt against Porfirio Diaz. It is 
understood that the deliberations of the conferees at 
Niagara Falls will cover the broader field suggested by 
this declaration of the executive at Washington. 


a 


In the mean time, the Constitutionalists, speaking 
through their representatives at Washington, have defined 
their demands as requiring the elimination, not only of 
the dictator, but of the entire party which has been 
responsible for the events that have taken place in the 
Mexican capital since the deposing of President Madero, 
and his assassination under the pretext of the ley fuga. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the rebels, 
although determined to wreak vengeance upon Huerta 
and his principal adherents, are willing to give guarantees 
for the maintenance of order in the Republic after they 
Their 
attitude is of paramount importance in view of the fact 
that their recent successes in the taking of Saltillo and 
Tepic are fast putting them in a position to begin their 
final combined dash upon the City of Mexico for the 
closing act of the drama which the world has been watching 
with apprehensive interest for a year and a half, to the 
accompaniment of revolting incidents. 


nad 


WHILE the Interstate Commerce Commission is wrest- 
ling with the admittedly important economic problem 
presented by the application of the great railroad systems 
east of the Mississippi for leave to increase their freight 
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rates 5 per cent., on the ground of absolute necessity, 
the railroads lost aggregate claims of $35,000,000 on May 
18, through a decision by the Court of Claims at Washing- 
ton on a test case brought by the Chicago & Alton. 
Reversing a decision handed down by it in the preceding 
administration, the court disallowed the prayer of the 
Chicago & Alton for back pay for carrying the mails. 
The finding affected similar suits filed or in contemplation 
by 719 other railroads. ‘The carriers have been complain- 
ing for years that the present method of computing the 
charges for carrying the mail is unjust to the railroads, 
and that in many cases it involves an actual loss to the 
carriers. The corporations are now negotiating with 
the post-office department for the establishment of a 
new basis of computation of railway mail pay. 


vt 


THE beginning of a new crisis in the Balkans, that may 
bring about a resumption of the struggle to which the 
treaty of Bucharest put a temporary stop, is foreshadowed 
by the latest events in Albania. Threatened with 
capture by a force of Mohammedan Albanians advancing 
from the South, the Prince of Albania, William of Wied, 
last Saturday fled from his capital, Durazzo, with his 
consort, Princess Sophia, and took refuge on an Italian 
warship of the International fieet in the roadstead, but 
returned a day later. The movement that brought about 
the hurried withdrawal of the ruler whom the powers 
selected for the new state, was the outcome of the activ- 
ities of Essad Pasha, a Moslem Albanian and former 
Turkish minister of war, who a fortnight ago was ad- 
monished by the protecting powers to abandon his agi- 
tation against Prince William. Detected in an overt 
act against the authority of the Prince, Essad Pasha was 
arrested by the Dutch gendarmerie, taken on board of 
an Austrian warship, and banished from the country. 
This act further incensed his adherents, who undertook 
military measures against the prince. 


Pad 


THE protecting powers, and especially Austria and 
Italy, were so impressed with the necessity of energetic 
action by these events in Durazzo, that they promptly 
ordered a movement of international troops to the 
Albanian capital from Scutari, which was occupied by a 
mixed force upon its enforced evacuation by the Monte- 
negrins at the end of the first Balkan war. Thus Durazzo 
is being made the centre of international tension, and all 
the Balkan government, not to say the governments of 
the great powers, are observing developments with grave 
apprehensions. It is universally recognized that the Bal- 
kan situation is exceedingly inflammable, and the most 
recent regrouping of Balkan powers indicates a determina- 
tion by Roumania, acting this time as the actual or poten- 
tial ally of Bulgaria and Turkey, to take offensive action 
against Greece should a new disorder in the peninsula 
offer an opportunity. ‘The anarchy in Albania is partly 
the result of Greek aggression in Northern Epirus, in 
an attempt to prevent the inclusion of that district 
within the boundaries of the new state. 


vt 


‘THE process of restoring peace in Albania by the action 
of the great powers offers in itself a grave danger of com- 
plications among the protectors. By common consent 
among the chancelleries, the duty of setting the Albanian 
state upon its feet was allotted to Austria and Italy, as 
the governments chiefly interested in maintaining its 
independence. The necessity of a general occupation 
of the country, which now looms large, has injected a 
new and unexpected problem into the situation, If 
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Austria and Italy should occupy the country in force 
without the consent of jealously watchful Russia, the 
international agreement for the maintenance of Albania 
might well be endangered. The lapse of the agreement 
undoubtedly would necessitate separate action by Italy 
and Austria to keep the Moslems and the marauding 
Greeks in check. Such action, it is feared in St. Peters- 
burg, would amount to an indefinite occupation of a 
Balkan state by two members of the Triple Alliance. 


st 


AFTER a long series of acts of violence, designed to 
convince the British elector that there can be no peace 
in the United Kingdom until the ballot has been given 
to its women, the militant suffragists last Friday startled 
the British capital by a simultaneous onslaught upon 
several British institutions. One of these institutions 
was the king, who, in the course of a matinée perform- 
ance in His Majesty’s Theatre, was assailed with cries of 
“Vou Russian Czar!’’ Another institution was the Royal 
Academy of Art, and still another, the National Art 
Gallery, at both of which places militant suffragists de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged masterpieces, amounting to 
six in all, and including “‘Christ’s Agony in the Garden.” 
On the same day, in protesting against the arrest of more 
than fifty women who ‘had been arrested on the previous 
day after a battle with about fifteen hundred police, the 
militants precipitated a riot in Bow Street police court 
by a concerted bombardment of the sitting magistrate, 
Sir John Dickinson, with bags of flour. The events of 
May 22 were the cause of further energetic measures by 
the police against the suffrage organization. 


Brevities. 


Man is a composite being. ‘To make it appear that 
one element or factor dominates all the others is a mis- 
taken over-emphasis. 


Interior and spiritual resemblances unite men; super- 
ficial differences separate them. Hence, it is wiser to 
judge races and men by their organic unities rather than 
by their special and personal peculiarities. 


What more pathetic sight in an individual than to see 
one who promised a gratifying and excellent career of 
progress and action slowly sink into a condition of 
arrested growth? Some one has said that “not to grow 
is to cease to live.” 


One of the reasons why Argentina stands so high among 
the South American republics is because President 
Sarmiento, on the advice of Horace Mann, introduced 
our free public school system there in 1868. Nicaragua 
is now asking for teachers from the United States for 
its new elementary schools. 


‘The celebration of the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Shakespeare is made the occasion 
of much literary and dramatic activity. He is acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest of English authors, ‘‘in the beauty 
and wisdom of whose words millions of men and women 
have found and still find solace and delight and inspira- 
tion.” 


The recent movement in Germany away from formal 
connection with the State Church is spreading rapidly. 
In 1910, three thousand people thus separated themselves, 
while in 1912, twelve thousand persons asked and obtained 
separation. ‘The-movement is mainly due to certain civil 
restrictions of church membership and to a general in- 
difference to religious matters. 
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America, the Beautiful. 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
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O beautiful for pilgrimfeet, 
~ Whose stern, impassioned stress, 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for glorious tale 
Of liberating. strife, 
When valiantly for man’s avail, 
Men lavished precious life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 
—Katherine Lee Bates. 


Our Brothers the Trees. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


I 


“Tn my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh and the main. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in my sleep.” 


—Lanier. 


“All overwrought with branch-like traceries 
In which there is religion and the mute 
Persuasion of unkindled melodies.’”’ 

—Shelley. 

Any one who has watched the tree surgeons at work 
upon their arboreal patients in our parks, must have 
been struck with the similarity of the methods which 
they use and those known to thousands of hospitals all 
over the land. In springtime, many a tree on Boston 
Common looks as if it had undergone a very complex 
laparotomy, and one almost shivers at the thought that 
the operation was performed without the use of an- 
esthetics. 

Sometimes the disembowelment of the tree is so ex- 
tensive that the unsightly remains hardly seem to justify 
the time and skill spent upon them. But when these 
clever surgeons have used their disinfectants, cement, and 
bandages, and done all that human hands can do, dear 
old nurse Nature takes charge of the patients, dresses 
their wounds, and gives her wonderful cordials, manu- 
factured by sun, air, earth, and cloud. So faithfully 
does she administer her hourly potions from the vials 
of April, May, and June, that another year we shall 
scarcely recognize the maimed trees, with their wounds 
all healed, and brave in the green garments of summer. 

Bravo! one cries. Even a wider social union than 
Burns craved has at last been recognized, and the trees 
also have been elected to the Larger Brotherhood of Man, 
and granted the full protective rights of citizens. 

But fewer years ago than one likes to admit, trees were 
commonly regarded as potential timber, and a man 


would glance at a noble grove and, seeing neither the 
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grove nor its trees, ask, ‘“‘ About how many foot of timber 
will that cut?’’ very much as poverty-stricken parents 
sordidly compute the value of their children in terms of 
the deadly pittances which they may earn in some mill 
or factory. 

Now the world is beginning to wake to the crime of 
sacrificing the child for its labor or the tree for its timber, 
when each has priceless values which may be destroyed 
by the blind and greedy god of commercialism. 

Like man himself, trees have had their dark ages and 
years of oppression. In the gray dawn of civilization, 
when man’s expression of himself was almost wholly 
physical, the tree shared his savage estate, ministering 
the crude necessities which were demanded of it,—food 
from fruit and nut trees, fuel, shelter, and material for 
bows and arrows. As time went on, each generation 
demanded more of the tree; until so-called civilized man 
could turn in no direction without seeing in his belong- 
ings some bounty of the forest. The house in which he 
lived, its floors and panels of beautifully grained wood, the 
chairs he sat on, the bed he slept in, the table at which 
he ate or upon which he wrote, the corks of his bottles, 
the material part of his books, magazines, newspapers, 
and sometimes his stationery, were all gifts of the trees. 

The timber of his boats, ships, and of thousands of 
machines and hand-tools for every trade, and the wooden 
parts of pianos, organs, violins, and other musical in- 
struments, came from the munificence of the forest. Not 
only its body did the tree surrender to man, but all its 
choice ichors, known to the commercial world as tur- 
pentine, tar, resin, tung oil, varnish, rubber, cane and 
maple sugar, and medicinal contributions like those of 
the eucalyptus tree. 

Even with the end of man’s life, the services of the tree 
did not end. Protecting him still with its wooden cloak, 
and thereby dulling the edge of the mourner’s grief, it 
went down with his body into the earth to share its 
resolution into dust. 

Yet all these gifts did not exhaust the benefactions of 
the forest. To the materially minded it could give only 
material gifts, yet it stood almost wistfully ready, one 
might fancy, to give, oh, so much more and better things 
to those who would only ask for them. 

At last they came, those other askers, those who began 
to see the whole tree, the whole forest, and not its timber 
alone. Among them were the poets of each generation, 
a small band at first, but continually increasing till the 
eyes of many were anointed and they, too, saw that the 
tree was made not for a servant only, but as a com- 
panion and friend to man, destined to grow in influence, 
and give him inspiration and vision. In a word, men 
began to worship the soul of the tree as well as its body, 
an attitude in harmony with the modern watchword of 
marriage, when it is a mating above that of the lower 
animals. 

As in the relationship between members of the human 
race, too, it was discovered that the comradeship and 
influence of different trees and different forests were in- 
finitely varied. No two trees produce the same effect 
upon us. Neither do any two forests weave the same 
spell over us. Yet from every tree virtue of some sort 
goes out to the man or woman who will be wise enough 
to sit at its feet. 

_ While all trees are good company, some are much more 


_ affable than others, and make their appeal to more of our 


senses. ‘Io the writer the maple, especially the sugar 
maple, has always seemed one of the most motherly of 
trees, a suggestion borne out not only by its full matronly 
figure and rich autumnal tints, but also by the maternal 
largess which allows a springtime lechery of the sweetness 
of its veins. But who would think of asking for a pail 
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of sap from a Lombardy poplar, in her close-fitting 
hobble, and “touch me not’’ written in every line of her 
figure, whose angular uprightness has, nevertheless, a 
charm all its own. With her ever-skyward glance, the 
Lombardy is a bosky nun, or a personification of Words- 
worth’s ‘Ode to Duty.” Or might she be called an arbor- 
esque L,aertes, pointing others the steep and thorny path 
to heaven? 

Related to the Lombardy as a gentle grandniece might 
be to a more austere and rigidly righteous grandmother, 
the white birch radiates an atmosphere of innocence 
which entitles her to be called the vestal virgin of the 
forest. Could any one sit at ease in a company of white 
birches except with clean hands and a clean heart? But 
one must make the most of this specialized virtue of the 
white birch, which is hers at the expense of much emo- 
tional range. With all her aura of virtue she is felt to 
be a young thing, and she never grows to be very old, and 
hence is without the experience which begets sturdy 
strength of character. One therefore misses in her society 
the full satisfaction of complete companionship felt in 
the presence of an old oak or elm, whose doughty fibre 
was wrought by years, perhaps centuries, of resistance to 
all the buffeting winds of the world. 

Neither is there any call of deep to deep in the society 
of a frivolous poplar, the butterfly belle of the forest. 
One would like her for a partner for one or two dances, 
perhaps, but not for a life-mate; and one would never go 
to her in time of trouble, as to an understanding elm, 
oak, or hemlock. 

Miss Melancholy Willow, too, one would rather call 
upon than visit, though one must admire the subtle adap- 
tation of her flowing draperies to the rhythmic brooks 
of which she is the tutelar divinity, as her roots are of 
their banks. 

Again, strangely duplicating the excesses of the human 
race, some trees, like the horse-chestnut, forbid any close 
intimacy because of their aromatic intemperance. On 
the other hand, the pine, balsam, spruce, hemlock, larch, 
and linden observe that nice discrimination between the 
little more and the little less, and fetter us by one more 
sense than can the tree without fragrance. Other trees, 
with long pendent branches, seem to invite us to come 
and be cuddled, while others, like the prim and reserved 
bald cypress, as plainly hold us at a distance. The 
proportion of such trees, however, is relatively small, and 
it is a pity that mankind has not accepted Nature’s 
decree on this point; but, in addition to trees which 
were born prim, others have had primness thrust upon 
them by the landscape gardeners. From all such 
manicured and straight-jacketed specimens the true 
nature-lover turns away, and seeks instead the “sweet 
disorder’’ which, in a tree’s attire, as in a woman’s, doth 
more bewitch than when “art is too precise in every 
part,” if one may adapt Herrick’s lines to the occasion. 
A tree is occasionally seen which has been trained into 
such drab conventionality that a man might feel obliged 
to wear a dress-suit when calling upon her, or else apolo- 
gize for his negligée. 

Left to themselves and their own tangled charms, trees 
riot in all manner of fascinating vagaries and wilful 
whims, even carrying their individuality into eccentricity, 
as one sees it in the rheumatic contortions of the apple- 
tree, the serpentine trunk of the weeping sophora, the 
angelica-tree, or devil’s walking-stick, and the form and 
dropsical bark of the elephant-wood, with the bare twigs 
of its branches covered with a multitude of beautiful red 
blossoms. ‘Trees with tumors, and hunchbacks may also 
be seen by any one who will follow any country road long 
enough. On the same highway to the Land of Heart’s 
Desire, the writer has seen very exact counterparts of 
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Meg Merriles and Caliban. For there are freaks in the 
woodland world as there are among beasts, birds, and 
fishes, in accordance with Nature’s habit of illustrating 
the grotesque in every department of her creation. 

In a word, nearly every adjective applicable to the 
human body would fit some tree. Even the mental and 
moral qualities of mankind find their parallels among our 
brothers of the forest. Mr. Winthrop Packard tells us 
that the larch is a mugwump, its cones voting with the 
evergreens and its leaves with the deciduous trees. Some- 
thing like a gregarious instinct, too, is shown by trees 
like the beech, while others hate the vulgar crowd and 
hold themselves aloof, a habit which is a necessity to an 
elm, if it is to show all the compelling lines of its beauty. 


The Forgotten Road. 


I know a little lonely country Road, 
Grass-grown and shady, and a little sad, 
Unused, and lost in an enchanted wood 
Though once, it seems, ’twas highway, broad and glad. 


Now, very few its secret entrance find, 
It is so hidden from the world of men, 

On foot I found it and on foot return 
To feel its wistful mystery again. 


There are so few such roads left us to-day, 
And yet we need them sorely—for with wings 
Agleam, and bird notes, my Road lures me on 
To the hushed country of Forgotten Things. 
—Louise Morey Bowman. 


New Light on an Ancient Church. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


In the midst of the Piedmont region of Italy, south-- 


west of Turin, lie what are known as the Vaudois, or 
Waldensian, valleys. ‘The name comes from a body of 
Christians here domiciled, whose founders protested, 
four centuries before Luther, against the claims of Rome, 
and kindled zeal so ardent that they and their fol- 
lowers, for generations, bore unflinchingly the most 
cruel privations, hardships, and persecutions, rather 
than yield in their resolve to preserve untarnished apos- 
tolic Christianity as they understood it. 

Milton was inspired by the conduct of these loyal 
reformers during the fierce persecution of 1655 to write 
his sonnet “On the Late Massacre in Piedmont,’ which 
begins :— 

“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 
Those who escaped from this massacre, which was in- 
stigated by the Duke of Savoy, fled to the mountains 
and sought relief of Cromwell. Besides ordering a 
general fast in England, he resorted to the practical 
measure of raising, by a national contribution, some 
£40,000 for the benefit of the sufferers, who were then 
permitted to return to their peaceful valley homes. 

In her inimitable ‘Consuelo,’ George Sand refers to 
the Waldensians as religious reformers far antedating 
the Hussites. Our own Whittier tells of them in his 
poem ‘‘The Vaudois ‘Teacher,’ where we read of a 
hoary traveller selling beautiful silks, the richest web of 
the Indian loom, and bearing with him free, as the ‘pearl 
of price,” the “Word of God.”’ This led the lady of 
the castle to leave her gray old walls, dominated “by 
an evil faith, to seek the Vaudois vales, where the poor 
and needy of earth are rich in the perfect love of God.” 

Edward Everett Hale’s story “In His Name” gives a 
vivid picture of a group of these people late in the 
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twelfth century. The earliest specimen of a Romance 
language, the author says, is found in a translation of 
portions of the Old and New ‘Testament, known as 
“Noble Lessons.” ‘Troubadours and Trouvéres, who 
were not always mere singers of love and romance, often 
carried about with them these Bible stories, and sang 
sacred songs based on them. 

Every church history mentions the Vaudois, called 
by us Waldensian, reform, its antiquity and cause, yet 
little stress is placed on its magnitude. New light has 
been thrown on it by Cavaliere Dottore Teofilo Gay, 
for many years pastor of San Giovanni Lucano, the most 
important church of the valleys. ‘This learned and 
devoted clergyman found in the library at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, where it had been deposited by its author, a 
manuscript history of the Waldensian persecutions from 
1559 to 1566, written in monumental sixteenth century 
Italian and as the result of personal observations and 
investigations, by Scipione Lentolo, a former pastor of 
San Giovanni Lucano. As the document could not be 
removed from the library, he copied it, with the aid of 
one of his sons, Dottore Tino Gay, and gave it to the 
world in the summer of 1912, edited and supplied with 
a biographic sketch of Lentolo by himself. 

He also published the result of his own lifetime re- 
search, in a complete history of his people from the 
earliest records to his own day. ‘The book is in French, 
for the dwellers of the valleys are bi-linguous, and is 
entitled ‘Histoire des Vaudois.” It appeared shortly 
before its author’s death, December, 1912. 

Both Italian and French histories are in the Harvard 
library and in the libraries of the Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin Universities, together with a small volume, in 
Italian, on the Waldensian women martyrs, “Eroine 
Valdese.”” All three books may be had on application 
to the author’s son, Signore Gaio Gay, Palazzo Volpe, 
110 Via Luca Giordano, Vomero, Naples, Italy. ‘Their 
stories may be told here in brief. 

Several twelfth-century chronicles report a_ gigantic 
schism in the Occident within a century of that of the 
Orient. A single patriarch, Michel Cerularius (1054), 
directed the latter. Four men in the former were stirred 
by righteous indignation to bear testimony against what 
they considered ‘‘the apostasy of Rome’: Pierre De 
Bruys, 1100; Henry De Cluny, 1116; Arnaldo Da 
Brescia, 1135; and Pierre Valdo, 1173. ‘The same hope 
animated them all,—that of regaining the evangelical 
ideal. 

Born twenty years after the Greek schism in the 
hamlet of Dauphiny which gave him his name, Pierre 
De Bruys, while laboring as a priest of the Roman Church, 
was roused by abuses confronting him to restore Christian 
worship to its original purity. With fiery zeal he de- 
nounced false tradition, basing his teachings on the Gospel. 
His apostleship, which began with the twelfth century, 
ended in 1120, when he was burned in front of St. Gilles 
Cathedral, near Nimes. 

According to Saint Bernard, Henry De Cluny, a monk 
of the abbey of Cluny, who became an eloquent preacher, 
was a literatus of importance. In 1116 he went to 
Mains and undertook a persistent crusade against the 
vices of clergy and laity. He was thrown into a Toulouse 
prison, where he died about 1150. ‘To him our author 
attributes certain ancient Vaudois treatises, dated 1128. 

In 1130 Arnaldo Da Brescia went from his Italian 
home to France, where he became the pupil of that brill- 
iant scholar Abélard who introduced a new instrument 
into the dialectical world, that of common-sense, and 
who possessed a mind of such marvellous penetration it 
conceived truths humanity has required centuries to 
fathom. Arnaldo has been styled the weapon-bearer of 
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this Goliath, and he was well fitted to make use of his 
master’s weapons. Returning to Italy, his plans of 
entering the priesthood abandoned, he flashed into the 
eyes of the clergy the defiance which brought him to 
the stake in 1155. His dream was to bring about the 
separation of Church and State, for the good of both. 

Pierre Valdo, assuming the name of his birthplace in 
France, went as a young tradesman, in 1152, to the 
neighboring city of Lyons, where he became a prosperous 
merchant. ‘The sudden death of a friend in 1160 turned 
his attention from material to spiritual things, and his 
serious thoughts were intensified by a sacred song heard 
from the lips of a troubadour. Asking a priest what he 
should do to be saved, he was told, in the words of the 
Gospel, to sell all he had and give to the poor; and he 
lost no time in consecrating his wealth to charitable and 
religious purposes. A large-sum he devoted to a version 
of the New ‘Testament in the language of Provence, 
making the translation himself, and employing assistants 
to transcribe a large number of copies. Manuscripts of 
this first complete translation of any portion of the Bible 
into a modern tongue are preserved in the libraries of 
Paris, Lyons, Grenoble, Zurich, and Dublin. A second 
literary work to which he devoted his energies and money 
was a translation into the vernacular of selections from 
the Church Fathers, designed by him to emphasize the 
position of the primitive Church. No copies of this 
manuscript are extant. 

Valdo, or Waldo, as we know the name, and his 
disciples bore the message of these books among the 
multitude. It was not long before ecclesiastical powers 
forbade this preaching without authority. Undaunted, 
Pierre persisted in his endeavors, saying, ‘‘It is better to 
obey God than man.’ A sentence of excommunication 
and exile was pronounced against him in 1181, but, 
although influential friends aided him in eluding it for 
several years, he and his followers were finally com- 
pelled to leave Lyons. ‘They wandered in many lands, 
sowing the seeds of their faith wherever they went. 
Valdo ended his days in Bohemia about 1217. 

The disciples of these four men were called, respectively, 
Petrobrusians, Henriciens, Arnaldists, and Léonistes, 
or Poor Men of Lyons. ‘The Vaudois movement is the 
result of the inevitable fusion of these groups. It spread 
rapidly, and forty years after Valdo’s death an inquisitor 
of Passau named forty-two localities occupied by the 
Vaudois heretics. 

Some writers have thought the Italian Vallenses, from 
which comes our word Waldensian, meant dwellers of the 
vale. Others have considered it a tribute to Valdo. 
Our author traces it to Vallis, the Latin for Lavaner, the 
twelfth century evangelical stronghold, and says it was 
first used in 1180 in an ecclesiastical report of the dis- 
pute at Narbonne of the preceding year. The group to 
which it was applied could have numbered but a few of the 
converts of Valdo. 

Early in the thirteenth century a large body of the 
_ disciples of all four of these founders sought refuge from 
oppression in the valleys, then but sparsely inhabited. 
Our author believes the cordial reception accorded them 
was due to larger motives than mere satisfaction at gaining 
new settlers, and suspects that followers of their own 
faith, perhaps the converts of some unknown fifth founder, 
may have preceded them. However that may be, the 
newcomers lived in harmony with the older settlers, and 
were undisturbed by persecutions from without until 
1297. By this time they had become so firmly planted 
in the soil, nothing seemed able to uproot them. 

_ It would give a wrong impression of the Waldensian 
_ reform to reduce it to the dimensions of an obscure sect. 
It was rather a vigorous movement which made itself 
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felt throughout Europe, snatching from Rome hundreds 

of thousands of souls, and causing papal powers to in- 

stitute strong measures of repression. Nothing seemed 

able to crush it, and it continued to maintain a gigantic 

propaganda. Firm in their faith, its adherents. still 

labor for all they hold dear, and the work they have . 
accomplished in behalf of liberty of conscience cannot 

lightly be estimated. 

In every city where it was possible, these early reform- 
ers maintained a house where itinerant ministers could 
find rest and entertainment and a suitable place to gather 
together the faithful for religious services. ‘Their wor- 
ship consisted of Scripture readings, prayer, and exhor- 
tation. It was no uncommon thing to find those among 
them who knew by heart whole chapters, indeed entire 
books, of the New Testament. Our information about 
these people has been gained chiefly from their church 
Opponents. One of these, the inquisitor of Passau, from 
whose description Whittier gained inspiration for his 
poem regarding them, describes them as honest, chaste, 
industrious, slow to wrath, sober and discreet iu manners, 
personal attire, and discourse, temperate, and unwilling 
to participate in frivolous and unworthy diversions. 
He thought it aJl the more deplorable that they had 
renounced the true Church. 

Deputies from the Waldensians conferred with Luther 
and Calvin. In 1533 Luther published their confession 
of faith, accompanying it with high eulogies. The first 
French Bible ever printed was translated and published 
by them at their own expense, and presented to the Swiss 
reformers. In fact, what is known as the Vaudois 
language and literature may well be pronounced the 
admiration of many men and women of culture. 

During various persecutions and disasters the Wal- 
densians have received aid from Napoleon I., from several 
monarchs of France, England, Germany, and Russia, and 
from many others. ‘They won the favor and support of 
early English Quakers, and number countless friends 
among Americans. In several countries groups of them 
may still be found, but their main strength is in the 
Piedmont valleys, where for upwards of half a century 
their rights as citizens have been recognized, and 
where they are fulfilling a larger mission than any one 
not among them can realize. 

Cav. Dott. Teofilo Gay made three brief visits to the 
United States, and is remembered by many. On one 
occasion he was induced by Prof. Peabody to address 
Harvard students on the ‘Triple Alliance, then just 
accomplished, and spoke as a friend of Crispi. It would 
have interested him to know—perhaps he may have 
known—that Ralph Waldo Emerson always hoped his 
own ancestor Cornelius Waldo, who settled in Ipswich, 
Mass., about 1644, was of kin to Pierre Valdo. 

‘Mapison, WIS. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whatever happens to me each day is my daily bread, 
provided I do not refuse to take it from Thy hand and so 


feed upon it.—Fénelon. 
ed 


He who sits down in a dungeon which another has made 
has not such cause to bewail himself as he who sits down 
in the dungeon which he has made for himself.—Dewzy. 


as 


Religion is man’s sense of his relation to the Universal 
Order, and his dependence thereupon... . It is the volun- 
tary self-abandonment of men to that Power which is 
revealed to them as order and beauty, their voluntary 
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co-operation with this Power. ... Whatever makes for 
order and whatever makes for beauty in the world is 
practical religion.—John W. Chadwick. 


& 


The essence of prayer is reverent and trustful seeking, the 
earnest desire, the upward look, and the confiding will. 
Whether these take form in acts, in words, or in thought 
and feeling alone, they are true prayer, and bring the 
answer and blessing of prayer.—Samuel Longfellow. 


ad 


No pure and simple life, true to itself, true to its Maker, 
was ever lived on this earth that was not a voice on God’s 
behalf, however still and small, and that did not, in its 
sincere and humble way, declare a hope and reveal a faith 
which might well be the evidence of things unseen.— 
Alexander Gordon. . 


It is the privilege of faithfulness to be led forward to 
weightier responsibilities, and in more strenuous tasks to 
find the sympathy and support of God. ‘This expansion 
of its powers is no arbitrary reward: it is the spiritual con- 
sequence of the energies and affections of its whole career, 
and springs from them as the flower from the root.— 
Selected. 


Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Despite the fact that the Unitarian denomination has 


been killed off an unusually large number of times during 
the year, the American Unitarian Association continues 
to do business at 25 Beacon Street, and, to use an ex- 
pression well known in industry, we have orders enough 
ahead to keep our office force employed for some time to 
come. Individual ministers in other denominations all 
over the country, travelling evangelists headed by Billy 
Sunday, Southern bishops and Northern cardinals, a 
few newspapers, and a number of statisticians have elo- 
quently decided that our case is hopeless. Their under- 
takers are calling to us with funereal voices, but for some 
mysterious reason the Unitarian household presents all 
the appearances of wedding festivity, with music and 
mutual felicitations over the prospects of a great future. 

We cannot begin to accept the invitations that come 
to us to multiply churches East and West, North and 
South; but, with many ministers from other churches 
seeking our fellowship, with the Congregationalists side- 
stepping the theological dogmas that have distinguished 
them in years gone by, with an orthodox ministerial 
association declining to accept the resignation of a Uni- 
tarian chairman, and the Presbyterians closing out their 
stock of theological asbestos, we feel pretty well convinced 
that many of the things we have been fighting for in the 
past are coming our way, and that we can give our un- 
divided attention to pure and undefiled religion and its 
application to the world in which we are living, with its 
universal relations involving the welfare of all mankind 
in every part of the world. 

So we come together to-day with light in our eyes, 
joy in our hearts, and with no remotest idea of denomina- 
tional decline. We have no capacity for old age; our 
thoughts are long, long thoughts we drink at the foun- 
tain of truth, which is the veritable fountain of perpetual 
youth; and we have no choice but to live forever. Ii, 
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under such circumstances, we are really in any sense 
killed off, the only epitaph our opponents can appro- 
priately give us is the familiar “Not dead, but gone 
before.” 


Many instances of voluntary service might be cited of 
Unitarians who have given of their time, their counsel, 
and their unstinted labors in behalf of our cause in all 
its various avenues of expression. ‘The names of such 
co-workers are known to us all, not a few of them having 
a household familiarity, representing all we stand for 
in character and influence. For the first time in twelve 
successive years the names of the Hon. John D. Long 
and Rev. Paul R. Frothingham fail to appear upon the 
ticket for re-election as members of this Board. Their 
counsels during this long period have been wise and im- 
partial and given with a generous disregard of their own 
valuable time and strength. Any organization that can 
command the co-operation of such men is indeed fortu- 
nate, and I am sure we here to-day feel in our hearts a 
deep appreciation of their loyalty. 

Also, there is another familiar name that does not 
appear upon the ticket for re-election and, in this in- 
stance, after an unbroken period of fifteen years. For 
a number of years previous to the term of service to which 
I refer, and while her honored father was secretary of 
this Association, Mrs. Prescott Keyes acted as his aman- 
uensis. She has therefore been intimately associated 
with the executive functions of our body for over twenty 
years. 

Such devotion deserves our unqualified appreciation. 
Constant in her attendance upon the meetings of the 
Board, faithful in her duties as a member of various 
committees, wise and impartial in her decisions, invari- 
ably sympathetic and progressive when new enterprises 
have been proposed or untried methods have been sug- 
gested, our churches in particular and our cause in general 
owe to Mrs. Keyes a great debt of gratitude. 


Again, I have to remind you that it is impossible for 


the secretary to report in detail the manifold achieve- 
ments of the Association during the year. For such 
information I refer you to the printed reports of the various 
departments, which may be obtained at the entrance of 
this hall to-day and at any time at headquarters. 

At 25 Beacon Street we have had an exceedingly busy 
year. By the general officers and heads of departments 
more than seven hundred addresses, sermons, and lect- 
ures have been delivered. Of these the president of 
the Association has contributed eighty-four, his travels 
having taken him from Paris, France, to Phoenix, Ariz. 
He has had part.in the International Congress at Paris, 
and the General Conference at Buffalo, and the Mohonk 
Conference, and many other large public gatherings. 
His Sunday preachings have taken him from Maine to 
Texas, and have included, also, a number of appointments 
in England. He has preached in a number of university 
and academy pulpits, and has presided at the meetings 
of the Board of Directors, of the Trustees of the Tucker- 
man, Hackley, and Carolina Schools, and at many sessions 
of the Hymn Book Committee, the Service Book Com- 
mittee, and the committee which has in charge the prepara- 
tion of the Sunday-school hymn-book. 

During the year the secretary has not left his native 
land, but has found ample opportunity for the full em- 
ployment of his time and strength within the limitations 
of the United States. During recent years the clerical 
work of the office has become very voluminous. It is 


his function to have supervision over the editorial work 


of the office, the reading of manuscripts for publicati 


the perpetual preparation of the Year Book and F 
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programmes, to preside at all meetings of Standing Com- 
mittees, and to act upon such special committees as he 
may be from time to time appointed to. His preaching 
engagements have taken him into nearly all our con- 
ference districts. He has conducted a Ministers’ 
Institute at Denver, and visited many churches in the 
West and South. Within a few years the Department of 
Associate Membership, which has now grown to some- 
what over seven hundred in number, requires not a little 
of his attention, while the interviews that take place in 
his office in relation to our churches in general and our 
aided churches in particular, and in connection with the 
work of many ministers of our fellowship, are too nu- 
merous to record. 

I cannot undertake to speak for the Department of 
Religious Education, except to say that the office of 
the Sunday School Society has been a hive of industry, 
from which have gone forth numberless efforts in behalf 
of our cause. I commend to you the sessions of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, to be held next Friday 
in King’s Chapel. 

Dr. Wendte could not possibly accomplish the work 
included in the Departments of Comity and Fellowship 
and of Foreign Relations were it not for the fact that, 
like the eagle’s, his youth is perpetually renewed. He 
has preached twelve times; lectured and made addresses 
thirty-one times to conferences, churches, clubs, Alliances, 
including two journeys westward and one to Europe; and 
delivered a course of four lectures to the Meadville School. 
He has also contributed between fifty and sixty articles 
to newspapers and magazines, and has presided at three 
congresses in the interests of our missionary work. 
Incidentally, he has earned $4,232.36, which has been 
devoted to the International Congress and home mis- 
sionary work. 

Mr. Forbes, the secretary of Social and Public Service, 
has made forty-five addresses, held from five to six 
hundred office consultations relative to the problems that 
come properly to his department, and carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence. He also attended the Minis- 
ters’ Institute in Denver, arranged a highly successful 
conference which met in December of last year, and sug- 
gested to the representatives of five other denominations 
the desirability of co-operation, making the preliminary 
plans for a fourth conference of an interdenominational 
character. Mr. Forbes also edited the volume entitled 
“Social Ideals of a Free Church,’’ and five numbers of 
the Social Service Bulletin. 

During the year the Rev. William Channing Brown 
has given one-half of his time to the New England 
churches, devoting himself to churches in other parts of 
the country during the other six months. At Helena, 
Mont., he rendered invaluable service at a time when the 
welfare of the church of that city was in jeopardy, visited 
the churches of the Rocky Mountain Department, and 
helped in the inauguration of work among the Finnish 
people of Montana. During a recent period he has been 
developing the church which just previously was organized 
at Houston, Tex., by Rev. James C. Duncan of Clinton, 
Mass. It should also be said that during the summer 
months of last year Mr. Brown was in charge of the 
Unitarian House at Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Those of us who are familiar with the fine talent 
brought to our service by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 

t exceedingly that he is no longer to serve as an 
officer of this Association. During the year he has con- 
ducted the Department of Church Extension, and the 
extensive correspondence which is incidental to that 
office. He also has attended to our relations with the 
college town churches, and the colored schools in the 
‘South that receive assistance from this Association. Too 
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much could hardly be said concerning the discriminating 
and patient labor which Mr. Foote has bestowed upon 
the preparation of the New Hymn and Tune Book. 
The committee under whose general care the compila- 
tion of that volume was committed, consisted of the 
president and secretary of this Association and of Mr. 
Foote, who acted as secretary of the committee. It 
therefore became his duty to make all the records, con- 
duct the correspondence, and personally to examine half 
a hundred other hymn-books, in order to make recom- 
mendations to the other members of the committee. 
For three and a half years he has acquitted himself of 
these duties with unremitting industry, and with a skill 
and insight admirably adapted to the task in hand. 
During all this time the committee has thus attained 
results which could not otherwise have been secured. 
The best wishes of our entire body go with Mr. Foote 
to his new field of labor, where we feel sure he will make 
valuable contributions to the efficiency and volume of 
our ministerial fellowship. 


During no equal period in the history of our organiza- 
tion have we accomplished as much as during the past 
year through our Publication Department. We have 
distributed, upon actual application, four hundred and 
sixty thousand of our tracts, which is more than sixty- 
three thousand in excess of the distribution of last year. 
No words of ours can measure the amount of good that is 
accomplished in this way. Easily, I might have pre- 
served hundreds of letters of appreciation which have 
come to my office from those who, having read our tracts, 
have experienced a genuine revival of religious convic- 
tion,—people whose lives have been illuminated and 
strengthened for actual service towards the higher welfare 
of mankind. ‘The report of the Publication Department 
will indicate the character and quantity of other publi- 
cations which have been sent out from headquarters. It 
is largely through the influence of our tracts that we have 
received a great many proposals from ministers to enter 
our fellowship. For various reasons many of these pro- 
posals have not been encouraged, or have not resulted in 
definite applications; but, notwithstanding this fact, 
about fifteen ministers from other denominations have 
been admitted. 


Many of you will remember that in the secretary’s 
report of last year there was suggested the appointment 
of a competent commission to study into and pronounce 
upon the legal status of this Association. That com- 
mittee was appointed by our president early in the 
autumn, consisting of Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, Henry H. 
Fuller, Esq., Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Henry B. Sawyer, 
and Rev. William M. Brundage. I want you to realize 
that the task this commission undertook was not of small 
proportions. The work they have accomplished during 
the year will, in the future, be of inestimable value to 
this Association. You should be aware that it has re- 
quired much time, an infinite amount of painstaking 
thought and investigation, and an unprejudiced and com- 
prehensive grasp of the situation to complete the task 
they so loyally undertook. You will be convinced of this 
upon hearing the report which will be presented to-day; 
but I call your attention to it at this time in order that 
you may realize the fact that what they have done for 
us merits the deepest appreciation of the present and 
future members of this body. 


We have not this year added a great number of new 
churches to our list. This is not for the lack of oppor- 
tunity, but rather because, during the last three years, 
we have organized an unusually large number; and it is 
necessary, having once organized a church, to generously 
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contribute to it for a considerable number of years before 
it reaches self-support. Societies have been organized 
at Visalia, Cal.; Red Lodge, Mont.; Houston, Tex.; 
Lynchburg and Roanoke, Va. The work which has 
been done by Rev. Frank Wright Pratt in the North- 
west has resulted in the formation of a sufficient number 
of societies to justify us in discontinuing pioneer efforts 
in that vicinity for the immediate present. It was the 
judgment of Rev. William Copeland Bowie, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, which 
shared with us in this missionary enterprise, that we 
should give our attention and financial assistance to the 
societies already started, rather than to multiply their 
number. For this reason it has seemed expedient to 
your executive officers to transfer Mr. Pratt from 
the Canadian Northwest to the Southern field. The 
churches in Virginia especially require expert attention, 
and we shall therefore recommend that he take up his 
abode in Norfolk, Va., where a promising movement was 
inaugurated by Rev. Julian R. Pennington, who is now 
the minister of the new church at Lynchburg. There 
are many cities in the South and Southwest where the 
new spirit of growth, reinforced by Northern capital and 
a great increase in population, invite us to initiate new 
Unitarian enterprises. It is impossible for us to take 
advantage of all these opportunities. At Houston we 
have a very promising movement, as you will hear from 
the report of Mr. Duncan, who spent a month there in the 
organization of a church, pioneer work having already 
been done at this point by the Rev. George H. Badger 
of San Antonio. We should like to start in a number of 
other most inviting fields, and shall do so as soon as we 
are equipped for the work. 

If, as an officer of this Association, it is not presumptu- 


ous in me to apply the expression, it is here and now that — 


you naturally exclaim, ‘“‘Watchman, tell us of the night.” 
From the watchtowers of our little Zion we certainly 
ought to descry both the signs of promise and the con- 
ditions under which we may best be enabled to welcome 
the Morning Star. And, therefore, I solicit your candor 
and your patience while I call to your attention what I 
believe would be a most timely and most effective con- 
tribution to our growth as a religious body. 

The period has arrived when, if we are to take advan- 
tage of the world-wide opportunities now awaiting us, we 
should have for our practical use, at least as an alternative, 
a new and more adequate name. Many of us who, in our 
missionary endeavors, have had to contend against the in- 
superable prejudices which, especially outside of New Eng- 
land, have been associated with the name “ Unitarian” 
have for a long time realized the weight of our unsolicited 
and unnecessary burden. But it was during the presiden- 
tial campaign of Mr. Taft that the proportions of that 
burden were most forcibly thrust upon our attention. 

At that time we were not only besieged by anxious 
inquirers who desired to learn what the thing called 
“Unitarianism’”’ really was, but the Christian churches 
and ministers generally throughout the country put 
forth such preposterous definitions of it—in the main 
identifying it with one single dogmatic position of medie- 
val theology—that many of us began to wonder if we 
were not actually placing in the hands of our opponents 
the arms and the ammunition with which to attack us. 

Of all the Christian denominations of Protestantism, 
ours is the one beyond all others that claims freedom from 
creedal limitations; and yet it is a curious caprice of 
fate that our name is almost the only one among the 
various sects of Protestantism that associates its followers 
with a theologically dogmatic position. The Presby- 
terians, the Methodists, the Congregationalists, the 
Episcopalians, and others take their names from their 
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specific forms of church government; the Baptists, 
from their cardinal ordinance; and the Moravians, the 
Lutherans, the Waldenses, the Campbellites, and others, 
from the names of localities or founders. ‘The Unitarians 
alone allow themselves to struggle along with a title that 
implies to the uninitiated little else than an attitude 
of hostility towards a single theological dogma of the 
early centuries of our era. 

Our fathers in Israel were not. satisfied with the label 
which their theological opponents thrust upon them. 
Channing and Parker and Emerson and Dewey and 
Hedge, the Longfellows and Lowell and Fiske, and scores 
of others, who have given to Unitarianism in this country 
a certain prestige and dignity of which we are all proud, 
tolerated the name, not because it did even scant justice 
to the great religious movement in which they were 
deeply interested, but because the name adhered to the 
side of a theological party with which they sympathized. 

In placing upon the liberal thinkers of the Colonial 
church the name “Unitarian,” their opponents clothed 
them in an ill-fitting garment, which they wore with 
much reluctance. It pinched them here and it bound 
them there, and the free circulation of their heroic blood 
was often impeded by it. And it fits us badly to-day, 
because we have outgrown it and its dogmatic limita- 
tions. It is now a very small name for a very great and 
growing movement. 

If, in the days when systematic theology was upper- 
most in men’s minds, the term ‘‘Unitarian”’ was in- 
sufficient to represent the wide sweep of religious inquiry, 
how much less is that word a fit symbol of our faith in 
these days when the theological crotchets of the past 
awaken little or no interest in the progressive mind? 

It is not now and it never has been a name to conjure 
with. Our greatest preachers have dealt with it gingerly; 
our divinity schools have hardly uttered it above a 
whisper; the Christian Register has never consented to 
limit itself to a propaganda confined by the name “ Uni- 
tarian’’; many of our churches have avoided using the 
name in their corporate titles; our conferences (realiz- 
ing its inadequate capacity) have coupled with it “other 
Christian churches,”’ and kindred supplementary phrases; 
the Women’s Alliance makes use of it; but the Young 
People’s Religious Union avoids it. 

There can be no person in this presence who realizes 
more deeply than I do what real Unitarianism connotes 
in the minds of those who are familiar with its genius and 
its history. Personally, like many others, I shall prob- 
ably always espouse it and explain it and defend it; but 
if our eyes are open to what the twentieth century pro- 
poses, and if we possess a half-adequate appreciation of the 
invitation extended to us for effective service in a new 
world of universal relations, we shall be willing at some 
cost, perhaps, of personal sentiment, to allow it to be 
accompanied by some title which will not need the con- 
stant presence of an apologist. 

I have studied carefully the motives that seem to 
actuate other churches that are doing great things in the 
world, and I know that they succeed because of an esprit 
de corps which is inspired and fostered by the honorable 
positions which they hold in the Protestant sisterhood of 
churches. And yet we believe we have the higher out- 
look, the wider view, and the saner interpretation of life. 
It is our name that prevents many a progressive scholar 
or preacher from coming into our fellowship. He fears 
that, after he has abandoned the intolerable limitations 
of the old, he may find himself restricted by the narrow 
dogmatic boundaries which our name implies, together 
with the prejudices of three-quarters of the Protestant 
world. We want to stand, in the eyes of the world at 


large, as we do in our own eyes, for what John Fiske has r 
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called the Everlasting Reality of Religion—a vital force 
in human society, expressing itself through all the normal 
activities of the human mind and will and heart. There 
are innumerable cities in this country awaiting the glad 
tidings of the emancipated spirit of religion which, by 
habit and training and by tradition, we are so well con- 
stituted to promote. But, owing to the name we bear, 
we can at first gather only a fraction of those who sym- 
pathize with our position, beginning our work with ex- 
planations of and apologies for the unpopularity of our 
cause, often being dependent upon the prestige of chance 
adherents who, through birth or association, have learned 
to love and honor our historic faith. 

No one would have the audacity to demand a com- 
plete and peremptory change, and no one could have the 
self-assurance to even suggest any pet title for our great 
faith; but is it not possible to take the first step towards 
the recognition of some name which shall be an alter- 
native to the present word ‘Unitarian,’ and allow it 
gradually and naturally to represent the spirit and genius 
of our inclusive movement? 

The territory we are trying to cover in this country 
alone is a mighty world in itself—-of which New England 
in its isolation is hardly more than a thumbprint upon 
the map of America. From this our accepted Mecca we 
are sending forth the message of a reasonable modern 
faith, with its hope and love and good cheer, embodying 
all the great assurances of our time, touching the impar- 
tial fatherhood of God and giving a practical and inclu- 
sive conception of the brotherhood of man. And it is 
always and everywhere a source of discouragement and 
trepidation when we are halted on the very threshold 
of still greater things with the demand that we prove 
our right to be heard and reported in the public press. 

The literature bearing our name is and always has been 
foredoomed to an unnecessarily small circulation. We 
can never hope to get a popular reception for any book 
we may publish, however vital its contents may be to 
the higher spiritual welfare of the world, so long as it 
bears the imprint of what the world at large believes to 
be a narrow sectarian patronage. 

But there are even greater issues pending than those 
identified with the multiplication of our churches and 
the distribution of our literature in this country—-com- 
pelling and important and increasing as that welcome 
duty may be. 

Standing on the watchtowers of our Zion, we are com- 
pelled to announce that the morning light is breaking 
over all the earth as the darkness of provincialism and 
sectarian bigotry disappears. 

Here, for instance, on November 11th and 12th we 
held our first foreign missionary conference. Here is Dr. 
Wendte with his great dream of international religious 
fraternity. Here are Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Holland, Italy, Bulgaria, India, China, and Japan, 
represented by their leaders of spiritual progress, and 
holding the same relation towards their ethnic religions 
that we hold toward our own Christianity, eager to 
become our co-workers,—men to whom “ Unitarianism”’ 
as a theological issue means little or nothing, to whom 
our sympathetic attitude towards them and our vision 
of universal love and brotherhood mean everything, 
waiting for us to meet them and lead the way, moved 
and thrilled by a new missionary motive never known 
on earth before. 

Here is Dr. Sunderland just returned from a trip around 
the world, as the envoy of this Association, with a story 
of opportunity that would make the heart of a spiritual 
Marco Polo leap for joy, impatient to tell us of men, 
_ great in their respective races, who through us can fuse 
_ the fundamental sympathies of many historic faiths in 
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one clearly defined recognition of that Eternal who was, 
and is, and is to come. 

Here is the voice of our new prophet-psalmist, coming 
to us from the shadows of St. Peter’s to tell us of the 
authority of a free church, and, like one set high above 
the spectral darkness of a troubled city, calling to us to 
be ready for the light that is even now touching the 
distant mountain-tops of universal religion. 

And here is America’s great, grand citizen of eighty,— 
the Christian Socrates of the twentieth century,—setting 
forth in classic phrase the eternal verities of a faith with- 
out which future progress and honor among the churches 
and nations of the earth were as impossible as the his- 
tory of the Jews without the decalogue. 

Here are many others that need not be named, many 
of them young men of unusual spiritual insight, alive 
to the regenerating influences that are working in the 
modern world, anxious lest truth and reverence and the 
spirit of worship may be overwhelmed among the little 
theological issues or the vast materialistic tendencies 
that so largely dominate the minds and hearts of the 


' people. 


Also, we should not be unmindful of the fact that a 
generation is just coming on the scene, whose religious 
education is being conducted along lines unknown to our- 
selves or our predecessors. The great State universities 
and colleges, many schools of ethics, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Religious Education 
Association, all provide courses of religious instruction 
from which sectarianism as such is carefully eliminated, 
thus prcviding multitudes of young people to whom a 
scientific knowledge of religion, its source and the best 
agencies for its application, are familiar. They have 
little or no knowledge of, or interest in, the theological 
technicalities that occupied the attention of their parents 
and grandparents. They will therefore be intelligent 
and efficient candidates for membership in churches that 
are based upon a recognition of universal religious prin- 
ciples, but will not respond with much enthusiasm to 
those appeals that are made to them on the basis of doc- 
trinal distinctions. 

I would therefore solicit your serious consideration 
to this matter which, in the opinion of many of the lead- 
ing spirits in our own and other churches, might result 
in opening the little wicket gate of our denominational 
past, enabling us to hear and obey the prophetic voice: 
“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth 
the curtains of thine habitations; spare not: lengthen 
thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes. For thou shalt 
spread abroad on the right hand and on the left; and 
thy seed shall possess the nations, and make the desolate 


-cities to be inhabitated.”’ 


Prayer in Springtime. 


O Thou, whose life-giving energy flows through all 
things: we rejoice in the glorious revealing of Thyself in 
Nature, in the tokens of Thy might and of Thy love which 
we behold on every side. We thank Thee for all the 
bountiful gifts and the gracious promise of this season of 
brightness and hope, when we trace again the workings 
of the unseen power which calls forth fresh life and growth, 
and renews the face of the earth. And while we bless 
Thee for the beauty which Thou sheddest around our 
path, we pray that it may find some reflection in our 
own hearts and lives. May Thy creative spirit freshen 
and renew our souls, and may the precious seed of Thy 
promises fall into good ground, where it may spring up 
and bear fruit according to the measure which Thou hast 
appointed. Amen. 
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On a Flyleaf. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


Of making many books there is no end; 

But may the best of books their wisdom send,— 
Their brave enchantments to thy vision lend. 
May Poetry, Art, Adventure,—what thou will,— 
Lurk in their pages to beguile thee still; 

The intellect excite, romance awake, 

And gentle Memory thy glad hand take, 

And lead thy feet that they again may trace 
The garden of some unforgotten place 

Where thy brave heart deep into life did look 
And read beyond the lure of any book! 


Poet and Lighthouse. 


The lighthouse and the warning fog-bell 
have long afforded favorite similes to poets; 
nor have they failed to accord occasional 
celebration in verse to especial bells and 
beacons. Celia Thaxter has made the 
Isles of Shoals light familiar to thousands who 
never saw its winking star of white and crim- 
son; the ‘‘Lighthouse’’ of Longfellow’s well- 
known poem is that on Minot’s Ledge; Jean 
Ingelow, in her fine ballad of ‘“‘ Winstanley,” 
has told the story of the first Eddystone Light- 
house, and Robert Southey, in his ‘‘ Inchcape 
Rock,” that of the pirate-ruined bell-buoy 
that preceded the present Bell Rock light. 

Latest of all, and with a grace equal to any, 
and a feeling far deeper, comes Robert Louis 
Stevenson, poet son of that famous race of 
lighthouse engineers who built the Bell Rock, 
Skerryvore, and Dhu Heartach lighthouses— 
builders, indeed, through more than a century 
of the most dangerous, difficult, and memo- 
rable structures erected to guard the wild and 
rocky coast of Scotland. For a very brief 
time, in his early youth, before his career had 
shaped itself, the beloved “R. L. S.” himself 
worked in his father’s office; and only the 
other day, at an autograph sale in London, a 
long manuscript came to light, entirely in 
his handwriting, with copious annotations in 
that of his father. It is a detailed history of 
the building of the Dhu Heartach lighthouse. 
Doubtless it was written merely as an office 
task; but Stevenson could never have written 
the narrative of so fine a struggle between 
man and nature—even had his own father 
not been concerned—without putting his 
heart in his work. 

The Dhu Heartach lighthouse stands 
perched on a great sloping rock, surrounded 
by extremely deep water, with no gradual 
shoaling off; so that in time of tempest the 
huge rollers of the Atlantic, with a ‘‘fetch”’ 
of full three thousand miles, sweep over it 
with appalling force, and hurl great masses 
of water to the very crest of the 107-foot 
tower. Even in calm weather, there is usu- 
ally an encircling barrier of ugly surf. At 
one time during the early construction, a 
sudden change of weather caught the super- 
intendent and thirteen men on the rock, in 
their temporary iron barrack, and held them 
storm-bound for five desperate days. The 
building shook and groaned; all outlying 
parts were swept away; again and again the 
men were plunged in darkness, as masses of 
water rushed entirely over it, although the 
roof was seventy-seven feet above high-water 
mark. 

The misadventure occurred through the 
men’s disobedience in lingering a day later 
in the autumn than the engineer’s orders 
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prescribed. During the five days, Thomas 
Stevenson paced the floor of his office by day, 
and of his home by night; but when the men 
at length were rescued, joy was by no means 
the first feeling he manifested. David 
Stevenson told Mr. Frederick A. Talbot, who 
has told the story in his recent interesting 
book, “Lightships and Lighthouses,”’ that he 
did not know which had been the worst: 
Thomas Stevenson’s distracted wanderings 
during the suspense, or the terrific expression 
of pent-up feelings with which he greeted the 
delinquent superintendent. 

The pride of race in ‘“‘R. L. S.”’ was deep- 
seated, but of the sort that induces neither 
arrogance nor personal vanity, but a noble 
humility. After the lines in his poem, ‘‘To 
My Father,’”’ which depict the great fleets, 
homeward bound, beaconed to safety by the 
guardian lights, he breaks forth:— 


These are thy works, O father, these thy 
crown; 

Whether on high the air be pure, they shine 

Along the yellowing sunset, and all night 

Among the unnumbered stars of God they 
shine; 

Or whether fogs arise, and far and wide 

The low sea level drown—each finds a tongue 

And all night long the tolling bell resounds; 

So shine, so toll, till night be overpast, 

Till the stars vanish, till the sun return 

And in the haven rides the fleet secure... . 

This hast thou done, and I—can I be base? 

I must arise, O father, and to port 

Some lost, complaining seaman pilot home. 

—Youth’s Companion. 


Fallacies about Brain-work. 


We hear a great deal to-day about exces- 
sive brain-work, and we read in the news- 
papers of frequent breakdowns from that 
cause. Every week or oftener we are told 
of some clergyman, leading merchant, or 
other business man who collapses and has to 
quit work—perhaps take a trip to Europe and 
reside there for months or a year—for that 
reason. College students are reported from 
time to time as damaging or killing themselves 
by hard study. We doubt the truth of most 
of these statements. A knowledge of the 
facts would show, we believe, that in nine- 
tenths of these cases the cause of the break- 
down was not an excess of brain-work, but 
the lack of something else, such as nutri- 
tious food, sleep, bodily exercise, and a cheer- 
ful temper. ‘The truth is, no organ of the 
body is tougher than the brain. Hard work 
alone, pure and simple;—apart from anxieties 
and fear, from forced or voluntary stinting 
of the body’s needed supply of food or sleep 
and the mind’s need of social intercourse,— 
does far more to invigorate the brain than 
to lessen its strength, does more to prolong 
life than to cut or fray its thread. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for a 
man to think himself to death, unless his 
thoughts run for many years in a monoto- 
nous rut—which is as detrimental to vigor 
as a monotonous diet to the digestive func- 
tions—or unless his thoughts relate to some- 
thing very painful, irritating, or distressing. 
It has been justly said that thought is to the 
brain what exercise is to the physical organ- 
ism. It keeps the channels of life clear, 
the blood-vessels unobstructed, so that the 
vital fluid courses along them distributing 
newness of life and vigor of action to the 
latest hour of existence. On the other hand, 
the want of thought starves the circulation, 
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and causes men to drivel and sleep in old 
age,—dead to everything but eating and 
drowsing in the chimney corner. 

So untrue is it that college students break 
down from the stress of study on the brain 
that, other things being equal, the hardest 
students enjoy the best health. Where one 
young man, if any, ruins his health by wrest- 
ling with mathematical and psychological 
problems or with the enigmas of Greek and 
Latin syntax, bad habits, the strain and 
excitement of athletic contests, cigars, wine- 
drinking and other forms of dissipation, 
and heavy eating at late hours undermine 
the health of hundreds. The two little 
fingers of Dissipation are often heavier than 
the loins of Euclid. Prof. Peirce of Harvard 
demonstrated this some forty years ago by 
tables of longevity, which showed that the 
greatest mortality for the first ten years 
after graduation is found among those who 
lagged behind in scholarship while in college. 

The lives of the great scholars in ancient 
and modern times show that a student who 
takes abundant food, sleep, and exercise 
at regular hours, sits down to his meals in 
a pleasant mood, rests half an hour afterward, 
recreates himself by frequent rides or walks 
and commerce with his fellows, may toil over 
his books ten or twelve hours a day, and yet 
live happily till he reaches fourscore years 
or even longer. 

We believe that hundreds of persons who 
are supposed to have shortened their lives 
by overwork of the brain would have aied 
far earlier but for their mental labor. Dry- 
den, in his famous portrait of Shaftesbury, 
pictures him as 


“A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy body to decay.” 


A fiery soul his, indeed, was; but we are 
sure that the body’s decay was due to dis- 
ease, not to the intense activity of his brain. 
The truth is, the author of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act could not move without his crutch; 
and he suffered daily from illness. Instead 
of shortening his life, it is probable that his 
mental activity prolonged it by preventing 
a morbid brooding over his physical infir- 
mities and pains.—Saturday Evening Post. 


Literature. 


BEFORE VASSAR OPENED. By James Mon- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.30 net.—The higher education 
for women has been accepted as a matter of 
course in later years, and few remember the 
struggles and difficulties through which its 
wider opportunities were won. The effort 
and sacrifice of the pioneers in this cause are 
to-day almost incredible until we hear some 
of the very arguments against it repeated 
with another application. The opening of 
Vassar truly marked an epoch, the importance 
of which became evident only later. The 
first two chapters of this book by Vassar’s 
president give an eminently interesting and 
impartial study of various attempts to pro- 
vide more generous education for women, 
both in the South and North, previous to 
1865, when Vassar opened. The new out- 
look and the larger activities which the war 
period had offered to women gave an impulse 
to the demand for better training. Chapters 
three and four analyze in detail the contrib- 
uting influences which led Matthew Vassar, 
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“4 childless old man, a Poughkeepsie brewer, 
self-educated and self-made,” to ally himself 
thus effectively with one of the most remark- 
able causes of the nineteenth century. The 
story of the three years of President Jewett’s 
administration shows great achievements, 
however marred by dissensions between the 
men mainly responsible for them. It is a 
satisfaction to have the story told thus clearly 
and dispassionately, with justice given all 
round. An interesting chapter reviews the 
reception which the college met. The enthu- 
siastic welcome of those who longed for its 
privileges ‘“‘far outweighed the occasional 
criticism or the general indifference.’ The 
final chapter brings before the reader the 
enormous labor and uncertainty that in- 
volved the launching of an enterprise which 
could take advantage of no precedents, and 
ends with the death of the founder at the 
very moment of reading his annual address 
to his friends in the Commencement time of 
1868. 


Mopern Cities. By Horatio M. Pol- 
lock, Ph.D.; and William S. Morgan, Ph.D. 
$1.50 net.—Prof. Pollock and Prof. Morgan 
(Prof. Morgan is well known to Unitarians, 
first as a Unitarian minister in the East, and 
now as professor of systematic theology in 
the Pacific School for the Ministry) were 
closely associated for several years in active 
work for municipal betterment in the city of 
Albany, coming thus to an acquaintance 
with the principal movements for social prog- 
ress in America. In 1910 they spent to- 
gether several months in observing the best 
features of municipal life in leading conti- 
nental cities of Europe, including some eight 
towns of Italy, half a dozen of Switzerland, 
twice as many in Germany, besides Amster- 
dam and The Hague in Holland, Brussels, 
Paris, Rouen, and Havre. They found much 
tostudy, much toinspire them. An appendix 
treats of American municipal misgovernment 
as a heritage from the British borough, and 
ends with a note of hopefulness that is en- 
couraging. In making these studies of Eu- 
ropean cities, the needs of American munici- 
palities have been continually kept in mind. 
City planning and home planning, city 
streets, the value of art and parks, develop- 
ments in education, the control of municipal 
public service corporations, and numerous 
other problems of modern civilization receive 
due attention, afford opportunity for judi- 
cious comparison, and urge the consideration 
of improved methods. The book claims at- 
tention by reason of the important subjects 
considered, the common sense with which 
they are treated, and the especial qualifica- 
tions of the authors for the task which they 
set themselves. The book will be found ser- 
viceable not alone to students, but to all in- 

. terested in human betterment. Brand Whit- 
lock speaks of it as a remarkable book, and 
declares that he knows no other more valu- 
able text-book on the whole vital problem. 
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A Cup or THe Orient. By Demetra 
Vaka. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mrs. Kenneth Brown’s 
books are practically unique, so unusual is the 
equipment of the writer for an intimate study 
of Oriental women in their home life. The 
autobiographical interest of the later book 
makes it, in a way, more convincing and real- 
istic than Haremlik. It makes evident the 
successive occurrences that gave Mrs. Brown 
exceptional opportunities of intercourse with 
Turkish women of the higher class and de- 
velops the personal interest which the other 
merely suggested. [his adds another to the 
accounts of actual experiences written by late- 
coming immigrants to this country. De- 
metra Vaka was older, and she was also better 
prepared for New World experiences, than 
Mary Antin or Rose Pastor Stokes. She 
brings out effectively the vivid contrasts be- 
tween the life to which she was born and that 
into which she was born again. She has 
found America not unkind to her, and she has 
surely found people eager to hear her stories 
of her earlier life. She is frankly outspoken, 
generous in her sympathies, usually tolerant 
even in her antipathies. She is not at her 
best or freest when she goes out of her way 
to sneer at another race, without the excuse 
of inherited prejudice, as when she speaks of 
the ‘‘distorted idea of the American people” 


New Question Book for 
Sunday Schools. 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By JAMES E. ODLIN. 


I have used ‘‘Forty Lessons on the 
Psalms’”’ in the advanced class of our Sunday 
School this season and have found them of great 
value. While popular in their style they are in 
harmony with advanced thought on the subject 
and open the way to many side-issues of interest. 


ALFRED MANCHESTER. 
Pastor of the Second Church, Salem, Mass., May 16, 1914. 


Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price twenty cents each. 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER ENCAMPMENT 


On the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
Iowa County, Wisconsin 


A quiet place for the refreshment of body and mind. A 
good place to get acquainted with yourself, with a few con- 
genial friends, and a few good 


The Season of 1914 will open July 1, and 
continue to September 19 


THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Director 


will open July 19, and close August 15. Mr. Jones’s morn- 
ing lectures will interpret the literature of the Apocrypha, 
or, ‘The Blank Leaf between the Old and New Testa- 
ments ”—Greek thought meeting Hebrew inspiration. 

Evening excursions into current poetry with recent poets. 
An open programme, with ample time for sleep, walks, 
nature-studies, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to Mrs. Edith 
Lackersteen, Abraham Lincoln Centre, 7oo Oakwood 
Boulevard, Chicago. After July 1, address Tower Hill. 
Wisconsin. 
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given to European children, who are thus led 
to ‘‘sentimentalize over a race hardly worth 
it,” meaning the negroes. 


Tue Boy’s Camp Book. By Edward 
Cave. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
50 cents.—This guide-book, which contains 
“everything the boy camper should know,” 
with full instructions for camping under all 
conditions, is based on the annual encamp- 
ment of a boy scout troop, and is a companion 
volume to The Boy Scout’s Hike Book. ‘The 
directions and advice are written in a lively 
style, which develops interest in individual 
campers, and makes the fresh, out-of-door 
life additionally attractive. Discipline here 
is not something to restrain transgression. It 
is the working plan of co-operation and equal 
rights. The book may well be studied as pre- 
liminary to similar camping trips. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


aS ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 


tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


ef, py with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. S28 
| T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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Good Men in Hell 


By 
REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS 


A Vicorovus, ArousING MessaGE! It sets the mind 
thinking. Common sense and the teachings of Jesus, 
with sidelights from great minds, are enlisted to prove 
the irrational, unchristian character of the dogma of 
aliteral hell. The unreality of the traditional heaven 
and hell is exposed in the clear light of modern 
thought. A kind of Father Taylor utterance! Com- 
pactly forceful, brief but telling, this tract will compel 
attention by its moral intensity and righteous indig- 
nation. 
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AS TRACT No. 275 
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The Dome, 
The F irst Dandelion. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


A little flower lifted its yellow head: 
“TJ wonder if Spring has come?” he said. 
“The grass is green and the skies are clear,— 
It’s early to wake, but I’m glad I’m here!” 


The grasses looked up at the yellow head: 
“Hullo, Dandelion, you here?” they said. 

“Well, now you’ve come, and it’s pleasant weather, 
Perhaps we can make the Spring, together!” 


Memorial Day. 


BY E. E. M. 


“Why, Thomas Jefferson Adams, the idea 
of thinking a little mite of a thing like you 
can walk way out to that cemetery! No, 
indeed; you can’t do any such thing. And 
you mustn’t tease me about any flowers 
to-day, either. Your mother is getting along 
all right, and I’ll have her up in a chair by 
another week; but she can’t be bothered 
with a thing yet.” 

Tommy’s dimpled chin quivered, and evi- 
dently he wished to protest; but the voice 
of the nurse went steadily on, without giving 
him a chance. 

“Now, Tommy, you’ve been a real good 
boy, and I know you’ve had a hard time of 
it; but you just be patient a few days longer, 
and your father will be home from England, 
and your mother sitting up in her pretty pink 
wrapper, a-smiling at both of you. Now 
run along,” she added, as she saw that 
Tommy’s face brightened involuntarily at 
the prospect. 

But the sunshine died out of his eyes again 
as she turned away. ‘Truly, it was hard luck 
that he must spend Memorial Day lone- 
somely at home, when his grandfather had 
been an officer in the Civil War; and he 
could never remember a single Memorial 
Day before in his whole life when his father 
and mother had not taken him to the cemetery 
to see the flag placed on the grave and to 
help heap the place with lovely flowers. 

In April Tommy’s father had been called 
unexpectedly to England on business, and, 
before the cablegram announcing his safe 
arrival had been received, his mother was 
taken suddenly ill. She would not allow 
a word about it to be cabled across the ocean, 
and the doctor agreed that there was no 
need of alarming anybody. He wrote to 
Mr. Adams himself, assuring him that his 
wife would be in the best of care and that 
nobody was to be uneasy. Tommy was 
glad his mother was better, glad, too, that 
his father would be at home in a week more; 
but the two weeks of her illness had been 
hard for him. The house had to be kept 
quiet, mother’s room was a forbidden place 
except for half an hour morning and night, 
the new maid could speak hardly a word of 
English, and only Katie, the cook, seemed 
really familiar and homey. 

All that was bad enough, and to have no 
Memorial Day was worse. He wandered de- 
spondently over to the church, where ladies 
were sorting flowers in the vestry, taking 
with him the few flowers which his own garden 
had yielded. Two or three ladies inquired 
for his mother; but they were all too busy 
to take much notice of him, and he sat down 
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on the edge of the platform, wondering what 
to do next. 

“Oh, dear,” said one lady, after a while, 
“we never had so few flowers before. We 
shall not have nearly enough. The season 
is late; and the rains have beaten the bushes, 
so that it is perfectly pitiful.’ 

“Don’t you wish Mr. Wilson would give 
us the run of his greenhouse for once?” 
asked a pretty young lady, sprinkling a basket 
of flowers that were already beginning to 
fade. Fisbeps 
“Yes; but we needn’t think of that. And 
we certainly have no money to buy flowers, 
if we send those extra carriages for the old 
soldiers. But we have not enough.” 

Tommy was struck: with dismay. Not 
enough flowers to go round! Then his 
grandfather’s grave might not have any at 
all; for it was on the very other side of the 
cemetery, where the soldiers always went 
last. Why, it wasn’t to be endured. He 
rose and walked away, impelled to go to 
seek flowers somewhere. 

You see, Tommy had a very deep and sin- 
cere feeling about the good of Memorial 
Day. Every year his father had told him 
the story of the company that marched from 
Littlefield in the early days of the war. He 
knew the names of the men; he had spelled 
out the inscriptions on the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment; he had talked with those that remained; 
he had touched the old flag which they 
brought back when the weary marches and 
the terrible battles were over; and his heart 
had been fired with eager desire to be as 
brave and true some day as his grandfather 
had been. 

“Remember, Tommy,” his father used to 
say. ‘‘you ought never to have to fight for 
your country, as your grandfather did; but 
every man who is worth anything knows 
that he must live for his country in one 
way or another, and serve it honorably. He 
must care too much about his country’s 
honor to forget what others have done to 
save it or to be careless about his own part.” 
Tommy used to promise he would never 
forget. 

He could think of no way to get flowers 
now, unless he asked Mr. Wilson for them, 
as the lady had said. What did she say about 
buying some? Perhaps Mr. Wilson would 
sell some. Why, yes, of course. Perhaps 
he always sold them; for what could any 
man do with all the flowers in that long 
greenhouse if he kept them just for himself, 
and they said he never gave them away? 

But he couldn’t ask his mother for money, 
and he had only ten cents of his own, unless 
he took the gold dollar his father gave him 
when he went away—that dear little gold 
dollar he meant to save at least until Christ- 
mas. But then, this was Memorial Day! 

So Tommy ran home as fast as he could, 
crept upstairs softly without disturbing his 
mother or the nurse, and brought down the 
gold dollar and the two five-cent pieces. 
As he went through the back hall, Katie 
called him into the kitchen. 

“See the lovely custards I’m after makin’ 
for your supper, me darlint. And ain’t it 
good that your mother is getting better the 
day? And here’s a piece of maple sugar for 
you; and jist hould on a minute, I’ve some- 
thing else for you under the cup on the table.”’ 

So Tommy lifted the cup, and there was a 
shining new cent, as bright as the gold dollar 
itself. ‘‘Oh, thank you, thank you, Katie,” 
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shouted Tommy. “‘You’re a dear and a 
darlint yourself, so you are,” and he rushed 
off with it down the street as if he hadn’t a 
minute to spare. 

“Why, he never took the maple sugar at 
all, at all,” said Katie, perplexed; ‘‘an’ what 
is it he has in his head now, I’d like to know.”’ 

Tommy dashed up the driveway that led 
to the big house on the corner, and rang the 
bell before he had time to be frightened. 
The neat maidlooked at him curiously as 
he asked to see Mr. Wilson, but she showed 
him into the reception-room quite as if he 
were a grown-up visitor. While he was wait- 
ing, he took the gold dollar and the two five- 
cent pieces and the bright new penny from 
his pocket, and tossed them up and down in 
his hand. As he heard a step in the hall 
he turned suddenly and struck his elbow 
against a chair, so that all the coins flew out 
over the floor; and thus it happened that, 
when the great man entered the room, all 
he could see of Tommy was a pair of stout 
legs in short trousers, a gray jacket, and a 
tangled mop of red-brown curls, as their 
owner sprawled on the floor, trying to look 
under the upright piano in the corner of the 
room. 

Tommy could not see Mr. Wilson’s digni- 
fied figure and astonished face. So, forget- 
ting all embarrassment in the stress of the 
situation, he cried out eagerly: “O Mr. 
Wilson, I dropped my gold dollar. Won’t 
you please help me find it? I know it rolled 
off this way.” 

The appealing voice and the perfect confi- 
dence must have touched Mr. Wilson’s heart, 
for down he dropped on his knees before the 
piano, trying to feel under it. ‘‘ Here it is,” 
he said triumphantly, as he drew out, not the 
dollar, but the shining cent. 

Tommy shook his head. ‘No, that’s the 
cent, and I found the two nickels over by the 
table; but there’s a gold dollar, too. But 
only one piece rolled under here.” 

Mr. Wilson moved a ponderous, much-be- 
fringed arm-chair, and there was the gold 
dollar. Tommy seized it; and the two rose 
to their feet, somewhat breathless. Tommy 
was radiant. 

“Oh, thank you, ever and ever so much,” 
he said, showing the four coins as they lay 
side by side in his rosy palm. “I’m glad 
we found them, because they’re all for you, 
you know.” 

“For me? Why, what in the world did 
you bring them to me for?” 

‘“Why, you see’’—said Tommy, standing 
up beside Mr. Wilson’s chair with one hand on 
the arm, and his cheeks flushing in his eager- 
ness—‘‘you see, the ladies said you never 
gave away any flowers for Memorial Day; 
and I came to see if you would sell me one 
dollar and eleven cents’ worth, so that they 
would have enough to put some on my grand- 
father’s grave.” 

Mr. Wilson turned red and looked very 
cross. ‘Said I never gave away flowers for 
Memorial Day, did they? Perhaps they 
don’t know how old Miss Jones came for 
some three years ago, and began by telling 
me that I had no right to my own greenhouse 
on such a day, and then quoted that text 
about the camel’s eye.” 

Mr. Wilson was evidently moved by the 
remembrance, and slightly mixed in his mind; 
but his look softened again as Tommy went 
on placidly :-— -_ 

“Well, you see, Miss Jones feels awful 
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sorry because she hasn’t enough flowers now; 
and I s’pose she isn’t all there is to Memorial 
Day, anyway. And she looked real dis- 
couraged.” 

The tone of sympathy with Miss Jones in 
Tommy’s voice was evident; but it did not 
displease Mr. Wilson, who was, it may be, 
as glad to be asked again for flowers as Miss 
Jones would be to have them. 

Tommy went on: ‘I am trying to do some- 
thing special for Memorial Day, because this 
is the first time I ever couldn’t go. Father 
is in England, and mother is ill; but I wish 
to do something for the soldiers, and I’m 
willing to give my dollar and eleven cents for 
them.”’ 

‘Sh, keep your money, boy,” growled 
Mr. Wilson. ‘So they said I wouldn’t give 
any flowers, did they? Well, we’ll see 
whether I’ll give any flowers or not.” And 
he led the way to the long greenhouse, and 
gave James an order that made that good 
man’s hair fairly stand up straight. But 
he never said a word; for he knew what 
Memorial Day is for, and was glad to cut 
the cherished blossoms. 

Then Mr. Wilson asked Tommy about his 
mother, and told him a story about his 
grandfather, and made himself generally 
just as delightful as any old gentleman in 
the world could be,—not that Mr. Wilson 
was so dreadfully old, either, according to 
grown-up standards. 

“Now, while you’re waiting for the flow- 
ers,” he said after a little, ‘‘suppose you run 
home and ask that Grand Mogul of a nurse’’ 
—Tommy laughed—‘‘if you cannot stay to 
luncheon with Mrs. Wilson and me; and 
after that we’ll tuck you in between us, and 
we'll all drive out to the cemetery and see 
if those people dispose of the flowers to our 
satisfaction or not; and we’ll put the best of 
all on your grandfather’s grave ourselves.” 

Of course, the Grand Mogul said yes, and 
the luncheon was fine, and the drive was 
finer; but almost the best of all was the 
proud moment when Tommy helped James 
carry the heaped boxes of beautiful flowers 
to the ladies at the church, and saw their 
astonished, delighted faces, and heard old 
Miss Jones say, “Well, it’s a perfect mira- 
cle; and I believe Mr. Wilson will be a saint 
yet.” 
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To Children. 


You are fond of flowers, so you will be 
sorry to hear that many of our prettiest 
wild flowers are fast dying out of certain 
places where they used to grow. 

It is because people pick too many, often 
all they can find. They cannot all grow 
again, as people sometimes think, because 
the flowers that are picked cannot go to 


“seed, and if large branches are pulled off 


it will take long for the plant to get back to 
the same size. Then many of our very 
prettiest flowers have but one blossom or one 
cluster to a plant, and a small plant, too; 
and people are apt to take the whole of such 
plants, root and all. 

You go out for a pleasant walk in the 
summer, or you go on a picnic, and don’t 
you often, all of you, pick flowers whenever 
you see them, and see what large bunches 
you can make? And how many get home 
with you at night? Many of them get 
wilted, and you are tired of them, and do 
you not generally throw many of them 
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away? Did you ever think that you had 
destroyed life which you could not bring 
back, and beauty which you had never 
made? 

But you will think that I want you to pick 
no flowers at all. This is not what I mean. 
I only want you to think just what happens 
when we thoughtlessly pick all that we find, 
or pull up the roots, or even when we pick 
but a few of the truly rare wild flowers. 

Where flowers are very abundant, you can 
take some. A few columbines and lupines 
are far more beautiful than many held close 
together. There are even some flowers that 
you may gather in quantities. 

Daisies, buttercups, and wild carrot are 
the farmer’s enemies. He will be glad to 
have your help in getting rid of them, but 
what charming flowers they are! ‘The latter 
well deserves its name of ‘‘Queen Anne’s 
lace.” There is little chance of exterminat- 
ing wild roses. ‘Then robin’s plantain and 
the fleabanes, that come just a little later, 
the yellow daisies, sometimes called black- 
eyed Susans, butter-and-eggs, the golden- 
rod and asters of autumn,—there is not much 
danger of your destroying these. 

But you have judgment: use it. When 
flowers are few, leave them all. Never take 
many, even when they are abundant, except 
when you are helping the farmers. Think 
of others who may walk in the same woods 
after you, and leave pretty things for them to 
see. Do as you would be done by. 

Now, people who admire and love flowers 
have formed a society to give our native 
plants a chance to spread and grow more 
common. It is called ‘‘The Society for the 
Protection of Native Plants.”’ Would you 
like to join it? If so, perhaps you can form 
a branch society for the same purpose in 
your own town, which could be affiliated 
with the general society. 

The address of the secretary is Miss Maria 
E. Carter, Boston Society of Natural History, 
Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tiniest Things in the World. 


BY JULIA K. GOLDWATER. 


Perhaps they were not the very tiniest; 
but, when the mites were brought in by my 
country friend for me to feed and bring up, 
I gasped in dismay :— 

“What do they eat? 
kept warm?” 

Some one fortunately suggested that I look 
in the encyclopedia, that haven of the igno- 
rant mind ‘‘atsea.” I found that humming- 
birds eat some nectar, but live principally on 
the insects that they capture in the sweet 
hearts of the flowers. 

Now you know what the tiny things 
were,—two baby humming-birds, in the 
prettiest, downiest nest that mother-bird ever 
wove. It was about as large as a spool of 
No. 40 cotton thread, with a sort of recurv- 
ing roof to shelter the birdies from the 
weather. Had the nest been made of cob- 
webs or silk, it could not have been daintier 
and yet it was so strong that, when an over- 
curious friend, bungling, dropped on it a 
large magnifying-glass, the nestlings suffered 
no harm. 

But the occupants of this dainty home 
were anything but dainty. If you can draw 
a picture of an ostrich three-quarters of an 
inch long, you will have a likeness of a baby 
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humming-bird; and you should sketch in a 
mouth occupying a half of that fractional 
inch. 

The little things were very satisfactory as 
a show: at any noise about the nest, they 
would raise their uncanny heads, and parade 
their one accomplishment of mouth-opening. 
I think I never exhibited them that they did 
not elicit a cry of astonishment, almost of 
fear, so uncanny they were. Mr. Chinese 
Cook, at sight of them, said: ‘‘Huh! 
Where’s their ole henny?”’ 

But their appealing mouths were to be 
filled. I fed them with a toothpick, from a 
glass of sweetened water, in which floated 
numerous bugs from my rose-bushes. 

But no step-mother for birdies is so 
good as their own warm-blooded, bright- 
winged mamma, who knows in which glow- 
ing corollas to seek for the food which will 
make the hideous little nestlings beautiful 
and radiant as the brilliant blooms that are 
robbed. 


Cat had Right of Way. 


When traffic was at its height on one of 
New York’s busiest thoroughfares recently, 
and a long line of trucks on either side, mov- 
ing continuously, made crossing dangerous 
for all foot-travellers, a cat emerged from a 
produce store with a kitten dangling from 
her mouth, and essayed to cross the street. 
Each time she started she had to turn back 
because of a truck, and her efforts quickly 
attracted a crowd. 

Down from the corner came a policeman. 
He soon saw what was the matter, and, while 
there was nothing in the traffic regulations 
to cover the point, it took him only a moment 
to decide what to do. 

Going into the street he raised his hands 
in the way that truckmen have learned 
means ‘‘Stop.’”’ They stopped. The cat, 
seeing her opportunity, took a firmer hold 
on the nape of her progeny, and then, hold- 
ing it high to keep even its curved tail out 
of the mud, she slowly and deliberately picked 
her way across and disappeared in a cellar.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Little George said the other day at table, 
“Now, when I sit in my chair, my feet won’t 
touch the floor; but, when I walk around, 
they touch the floor just as well as anybody’s.”’ 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 

homes, more or less fat are according to circumstances, 
which cron Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIA 
Vice-PreswEnT, ENDICOTT P. SAL TONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasureR, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Been, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro rs Allston Bd Mrs. Phili 
De Normandie, George roo Fox, Nathaniel T. der, 
Mrs. George 5 Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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When She Came. 


Into my life she came 
One golden day, 
Softly as blossoms come 
Into the May. 
I only knew that she was there 
By the fragrance in the air. 


Into my heart she came 
One day of days, 
Stilly, as on night’s dark 
God’s stars outblaze. 
I only knew that she was there 
By the glory everywheze. 
—Grace Denio Litchfield. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors held their regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Tuesday, May 12, 1914, at 2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Landon, Little, Long, Pierce, Richardson, 
Robinson, Sprague, Wiers, Williams, and 
Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmore, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. 
Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved, and the treasurer presented 
the following statement for April, 1914:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash'on hand’ April 1, 1974:.....0.¢.0.00 008s 
Frongt Gonationsiga sc). dip. see actin chine se 
Bequest of Frank Clement of Newton 
Centre, Mass., to create the Frank 


$37,146.37 
36,459.05 


Clement Fund). i142; giidis3- os ee 2,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Eliza Frances Blacker 
of Boston to create the Eliza Frances 
Blacker Fund, to be held in trust..... I,C00.00 
Minneapolis Free Christian Church Fund, 
proceeds of sale of church property, to 
pe held in trust 555. tig cd ehiccce 2% 6,000,c0 
Church of Our Father, St. Anthony Park, 
Minn., proceeds of sale of church prop- 
erty, added to Reserve Fund......... 1,092.45 
Bequest of John Sweetser of Boston, ad- 
ditional and final payment. . I.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, ‘for 
Pe NS RPL ce Ae ar tee need Oe ae 4,000.00 
Unberest yee ree Sos, oy dete 4 ined eee a 24.71 
Income of invested funds.............. 9,438.53 
Foreign relations, gifts................ 440.32 
Reimbursements for advances on Unita- 
rian Building Account............-. 5-54 
Investments, received for reinvestment.. 1,303.05 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid’ oniloans.) 52.66). fret ae Seiesyd ar 2,300.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Reserve 
Fund Account... i.csiie ot Peep trea 775.95 
$101,988.17 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, CLC ns ve $16,361.16 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . . 3,071.39 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 594.38 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds 21,604.08 
Investmentsiy: Lodi ai. Sash thee y 33,309.63 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundrie: Bs 3-41 

Cash on hand May Tf, 1014......--00eceeeees 26,144.12 

$101,988.17 


In accordance with the by-laws, the treas- 
urer submitted his estimate of income avail- 
able for expenditures covered by the Budget, 
and named the sum of $116,000. 

After discussion, the Board then adopted 
the following Budget for the year beginning 


May 1, 1914:— 

THASOENAUED yee shiry ot te Tce ees toate $15,000 
PUDUEATION .iotemen mettre oe aoe ne nee 8,000 
Porelpi:, Relational?! Fis) S22) ERS Oe 7,000 


Heise Wiissionss 8 FT Sas eo eget eae 
$1 16,000 


Division of Home Mission Budget ($86,000) : 
Salaries of general officers. ...............-.... 


Publicity and Ministers’ Institutes............. 1,300 
Department of Social and Public Service. ....... 4,700 
Department of Comity and Fellowship......... 1,800 


Department of New Americans... .............. 
Department of Religious Education. ........... 
Department of Church Extension. ... .......... 
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Division of Church Extension Budget 
($49,000) :-— 


Salaries of field secretaries.........-.:..--+0++ $7,600 
alaries of ministers and other missionary ex- 
penses in:— 

New England Gi)... A@i csv stiteccasceecs 3,000 
Middle States cease Ree oon ss sles 6,500 
Western: States a. ve -iaehe giantess eos. 8 2,600 
Souithern'Statesan cee tase eis ss eee 8,000 
Rocky Mountain States...............005 3,C00 
IPACTIC (SEA LES nner MER MME ae 5 <5 ays: 6,500 
Canadian Northwest... ............-.0005 2,800 
School and College Centres../............ 8,000 
Contingencies 5. iecdc cna anette. c+ ounce I,000 

i $49,000 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 


lowing vote, which was adopted :— 


Voted, To accept the sum of $6,000 from the Free Chris- 
tian Church in Minneapolis, Minn., as the Minneapolis 
Free Christian Church Fund, upon the terms of the agree- 
ment read at this meeting, and to authorize the treasurer, 
in behalf of the American Unitarian Association, to execute 
the same. 


The treasurer read the detailed financial 
statements of the publication work covering 
the last twelve months, and reported ver- 
bally to the Board upon the general financial 
situation of the Association. 

Upon the unanimous recommendation of 
the Publication Committee, it was 


Voted,.To authorize the use of the name “ Beacon Press’’ 
as the imprint of the American Unitarian Association in 
all cases where the substitution of a secular name for that 
of the Association shall, in the judgment of the Publication 
Committee, seem to be desirable. 


The Publication Committee also reported 
the following votes, which were adopted:— 


Voted, To print as the September tract a sermon entitled 
“The Other Side of the Street,” by Rev. Edwin M. Slo- 
combe, 

Voted, That, with the consent of the Post-office Mission 
Committee, Tract No. 36 be dropped from the list. 

Voted, To omit the publication of tracts and bulletins 
during July and August of this year. 

Voted, That an edition not exceeding 3,500 copies of 
the Year Book for 1914-15 be published under the direction 
of the secretary, the same to contain a revised list of 
churches and ministers, with such other matter as the sec- 
retary may deem advisable. 

Voted, That in preparing the “List of Ministers” the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the General Conference 
be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, not 
exceeding 200 copies for reading-rooms, etc., be authorized 
to be paid out of the income of the Shaw Fund. 


Requests for grants of money for special 
work during the summer were presented from 
several ministers. No action was taken, as 
the work to be done seemed to be deserving 
of local rather than of national support. 

The printed report of the Special Commis- 
sion on Membership and Methods of the 
Association was distributed and briefly dis- 
cussed. P 

The president called attention to the fact 
that this was the last meeting at which 
Messrs. Frothingham, Long, and Mrs. Keyes 
would be present, and, on motion of Mr. Carr, 
the following resolution was offered and 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That this Board desires to place on record its 
deep appreciation of the loyalty, wise counsel, and con- 
stant devotion of the retiring members. Still trusting that 
our cause may receive during the years to come the co- 
operation which so many years of friendly association has 
enriched, this Board extends to them its gratitude and af- 
fectionate good-will. 


The president asked for an expression of 
opinion in regard to the readjustment of offices 
in the building, and after discussion it was 


Voted, That the assistant secretary have authority to 
make such alterations in the building during the coming 
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summer as may be made necessary by any readjustment of 
offices. This shall include authority to cut a door between 
Rooms 6 and 7 and to further partition Room 4, if either 
or both changes shall seem desirable. 


The meeting adjourned at 3.55 P.M. to 
Friday, May 29. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


It is a source of great regret to those who 
realize the urgency of the work to know that 
only 65 out of 541 ministers are enrolled 
as members of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. All along the line there seems 
to be an unfortunate lack of active interest 
in this national organization, which, in a 
quiet way, is doing effective work. 

At the last General Conference the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously: 
‘Whereas the attention of this conference 
has been called afresh to the serious harm 
caused by the present liquor traffic, and 
Whereas wise and intelligent study of this 
great question is needed for a solution of 
the problems involved, Be it Resolved, that 
the churches here represented be urged to 
give this great subject their earnest atten- 
tion, thus enabling the Unitarian Temperance 
Society to take its strategic opportunity of 
in guiding opinion upon _ this 
matter, and showing the world that here, as 
elsewhere, Unitarians take their stand for 
righteousness and human welfare.” 

If your directors, who are very much in 
earnest, are to assume that leadership which 
such a resolution implies, they must receive 
the co-operation which is also implied. The 
opportunity for larger and finer work is at 
hand. It is hoped that every minister will 
become actively associated with this great 
work. Will you not send your name now? 

CHESTER ARTHUR DRUMMOND, 
Secretary. 


The Isles of Shoals. 


The news that electric lights have been 
installed at the Oceanic and Appledore has 
brought delight to many Shoals enthusiasts. 
So intimately do the guests at these en- 
chanted Isles enter into the life of the place 
that every detail becomes a matter of great 
moment. The purchase of a new set of 
teaspoons, the hanging of a fresh picture 
(especially if framed by Uncle Oscar), or 
the shade too much or too little of red in 
the new paint on the roof of the Old Meet- 
ing-house,—these are matters of concern to 
rank with the latest picture-slashing in 
England or the gentle exploits of our good 
friend and ally, the Constitutionalist butcher 
in Mexico. 

Yes, electric lights have come. And 
(almost too much good news for one year) 
the rate of board has been reduced. True, 
the extravagantly inclined can still pay the 
fourteen dollars a week we all paid last year, 
getting for that price one of the few best 
rooms. But for the most the rate will be 
twelve dollars a week. When we consider 
how everything, even the water, has to be 
transported from Portsmouth, the wonder 
grows how the hotels can provide so much— 
and so good—for so small a price. But by 
filling the house it can be done, and the 
reduced price is sure to bring that result. 
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Already the applications for rooms and 
board are far in excess of those of former 
years, and indications point to an attendance 
that will fill both hotels. The wise ones 
will send their names without delay to the 
treasurer, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 1 Fuller 
Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Programme Committee has at last 
completed its task, and the printed result 
is ready for distribution. As in preceding 
years, there will be two weeks of meetings, 
beginning on Sunday, July 12. Dr. Perkins, 
formerly of Portland and now of Cambridge, 
will preach in the morning of that first day, 
and Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis 
will preach in the evening. That night the 
first Candle-light Service will be held in the 
Old Meeting-house, and on .every night 
for two weeks the light-bearing pilgrims 
will wind up the hill for that blessed experi- 
ence. 

Every new day of the first week begins 
with a brief service of worship and a short 
sermon. Rey. Marion F. Ham takes this 
service on Monday, Rev. Palfrey Perkins on 
Tuesday, Mr. Otto Lyding on Wednesday, 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin on Thursday, Dr. 
A. R. Scott on Friday, and Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany on Saturday. ‘These services will 
be followed, each forenoon, by lectures, the 
speakers on the successive days being Rey. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Montreal, Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany and Dr. Scott. 

The afternoons will be free for excursions, 
tennis, relaxation in rooms or on the broad 
piazza, or the unending delight of the breakers 
and the rocks. On Monday evening Mr. 
Wicks lectures on Richard Watson Gilder. 
On Tuesday evening Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
tells of his recent tour in Oriental lands. 
On Wednesday evening there will be the 
concert, which has hitherto come on Friday. 
On Thursday Mr. Philip Ayres speaks of 
the preservation of forests. On Friday 
evening Mrs. Helen McG. Parker of 
Somerville tells of life and art in Modern 
Russia, her account being illustrated by Mrs. 
Starbuck’s interpretation of Russian music, 
on the piano. On Saturday evening Mrs. 
Starbuck gives an interpretative lecture- 
concert on German music. 

The mid-Sunday of these meetings, this 
year falling on July 19, always marks the 
climax of the series. Some are obliged to 
leave on the day preceding, but more usually 
come, especially those meaning to attend 
the Sunday School Institute which follows. 
This Sunday will begin, as usual, with a 
Communion Service in the Stone Meeting- 
house. Rev. Frank M. Powell of Man- 
chester will preach in the morning, and Rey. 
Clayton R- Bowen of Meadville preaches in 
the evening. A new feature is introduced 
this year, a recital of Beethoven music, at 
four o’clock, with Mrs. Anna Diller Star- 
buck. at the piano. 

On Monday, July 20, the Sunday School 
Institute begins. Every morning at 10, 
Prof. Bowen will lecture on phases of New 
Testament Introduction. His lectures on 
other aspects of the same theme, last year, 
were so delightful that much is expected of 
this new series. Following these, each 
morning, will be a series of lectures by Dr. 
Edwin D. Starbuck on ‘‘The Psychological 
Basis of Religious Education.”’ On some of 
the afternoons there will be conferences 
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for those who desire to attend. In the 
evenings there will again be lectures. On 
Monday Mr. Powell speaks on ‘‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of Man.” On Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings Dr. David Sned- 
den, Commissioner of Education for Massa- 
chusetts, speaks on ‘‘Recent Developments in 
our Knowledge of Teaching.’ Dr. Snedden 
speaks with authority on all educational 
matters. Equally authoritative in the 
Kindergarten world is Miss Lucy Wheelock, 
who speaks on Thursday evening on ‘‘ What 
We can do for Little Children in the Sunday- 
school.”” On Friday evening the Institute 
and the series of meetings closes with an 
entertainment prepared by members of the 
party. 

With this full programme, with the sure 
glory of the islands, and with the glowing 
cordiality of “‘the Shoals spirit,’ it may 
confidently be expected that the gathering 
this year will surpass in size and profitable- 
ness even the splendid past. Frequenters 
of the place and of the assembly need no 
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assurance of welcome. What we now most 
earnestly wish is that those who have not 
yet made the joyful discovery may this 
year learn how glad is the welcome they will 
receive and how quickly they will become 
members of the happy company of lovers 
of the Isles of Shoals. 


A Hill-top Ministry. 


BY REV. MARGARET B. BARNARD. 


The hills of Northwestern Massachusetts 
offer a fine field for the study of rural prob- 
lems, and especially those problems which 
are concerned with the work of our country 
churches. These towns, standing fifteen 
hundred to two thousand feet above sea- 
level, were settled by a strong, sturdy class 
of pioneers, men and women of courage and 
conviction. Many of their descendants are 
still found in these towns, and they inherit 
the fine qualities of their ancestors, but the 
exodus to the cities has also left behind groups 


Price Reduction Sale 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


We will offer a large variety of the below-enumerated, to close out odd sets 


and odd lots, and to make room 


for new wares. 


All articles in this Sale have been much reduced in price for the above- 


mentioned reasons. 


China and Earthenware Shown on Third Floor 


Dinner Sets for Bungalows—Old Blue Patterns 
Dinner Sets of French China 
A few Soup Sets, also Fish Sets, and 


Game Sets, Ice Cream Sets, etc., etc. 


A Table of Manufacturers’ Samples, one piece of a kind, dainty Dresden 


decorations, pierced edges; Cake 
priced 334% off to make room. 


Plates, Compotes, Fruit Bowls, etc., 


Also a Table of Odd Pieces of all kinds, priced with the intention of closing 
them out; Teapots, Individual Breakfast Sets for the bedroom, Cheese 
Dishes, Bedroom Water Sets, etc., etc. 


Many of the above items are attractive at the price for use in Summer 


Homes. 


On Gallery we offer an assortment of Bedroom Toilet Sets at reduced prices, 
and which are desirable at the prices for use in Seashore and Country 


Cottages. 


Glass 


Garden Pots also at reduced prices. 


Floor 


Reduced Prices to Close 


Low-priced Etched Table Glass, 


Goblets, Champagnes, Clarets, 


Apollinaris, Hocks, High-balls, etc. 


Also gold-decorated Service or separate items of various glasses 
Radium Glass Flower Bowls 
Adams Period Vases 
Green Iridescent Bowls, Vases, etc., etc. 


We invite inspection of wares and comparison of values 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
33 Franklin Street 
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who neither mentally nor morally are equal 
to the standard of their progenitors. For- 
eigners, both Poles and Italians, are to be 
found in small numbers, 

Rowe is such a hill-town. It is beauti- 
fully situated in the midst of magnificent 
scenery, and its hills command superb views 
in every direction. Its fine brooks and lake 
offer many inducements to fishermen and 
nature lovers. The town was settled in 
1763, and has always been noted for the 
very high types of men and women whom 
it has sent forth. 

The First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, established in 1780, is one of the 
old town churches, and has had an honorable 
history. Its first minister, Preserved Smith, 
was a man of fine character and of great 
public spirit, and his ministry of thirty- 
seven years was fruitful in many good works, 
one of the most important of which was the 
foundation of a library for the town in 1797. 
His sticcessors were for the most part men 
of equally fine character, who maintained 
the high: standards of the first minister. 
In later years, however, changes in popula- 
tion, losses by death and removals, caused 
much discouragement, and when I was 
called to Rowe in the spring of 1902, the 
people felt that the church was not likely to 
exist many years longer. ‘Therefore, when 
deficits occurred in the running expenses of 
the society, the committee drew upon the 
invested funds to pay them. ‘This policy 
_was changed in the first year of my ministry, 
the regular income was increased, and only 
the interest of invested funds used for regular 
expenses. 

As our church is the only church of our 
faith in a wide radius, and as we receive as- 
sistance from the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, it was stiggested that we take ad- 
vantage of our missionary opportunity and 
do something for the community and the 
region, not limiting our activities to Rowe. 
‘The parish endorsed the plan very heartily, 
helped arrange meetings in school-houses 
and halls, and the services thus held were 
catried on very successfully for several years. 
The minister never made proselyting the 
chief end of these meetings. Realizing that 
the people who came to them lived remote 
from churches, that they represented all 
shades of belief and sometimes non-belief, 
she sought to emphasize the great essentials 
of all religion—the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the great principles 
of right living—and to leave behind a sense 
of the joy of religion. 

A meeting in a school-house can have little 
in the surroundings that will inspire worship. 
The bare walls, the hard, uncomfortable 
seats for adults, a wheezy organ, or none at 
all, do not tend to uplift the mind from 
the things of earth. If, then, under such 
conditions audiences will gather from long 
distances, frequently filling the school-house, 
it shows that the spirit of worship is by no 
means dead in the hearts of men. On 
several occasions an old gentleman drove 
over thirty miles to attend our services, and 
at almost every meeting there was a large 
proportion of men. 

One spring, in company with an officer of 
the National Alliance, we took a circuit 
trip, visiting towns eight, ten, and fifteen 
miles away, places that, on account of diffi- 
cult roads, or distance, could not well be 
reached for a Sunday service. Our first ser- 
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vice was held in a town-hall, in a remote 
spot on the hills. So out of repair was the 
place that the plastering fell upon us in 
gentle showers during the meeting. How- 
ever, twenty-four people attended the ser- 
vice, eleven of them men. ‘The next meeting 
was in a school-house, in a place which was 
once a stronghold of Universalism, but now 
so run down that no regular services are held 
there. Here ona week-day night twenty-six 
gathered, one-third men, and many were the 
invitations to come again. ‘The next night 
we spoke in a very pretty union church in 
a hamlet of Southern Vermont. Thirty- 
four gathered to hear us, fifteen being men; 
and a deacon of a Baptist church in a neigh- 
boring town, who happened to be in the 
place over night, very kindly and heartily 
led the singing. After what I thought was 
quite a strong Unitarian sermon, he came 
to me and said that that was excellent 
Baptist doctrine and he would like to have 
some more of it, so our meeting ended in a 
happy frame of mind for all. The next day 
we drove twenty-one miles to hold a service 
in a Universalist church, for, on this trip, 
I was commissioned by the Universalists as 
well as the Unitarians. A heavy rain in- 
terfered with our meeting, but the attend- 
ance was large enough to make the trip well 
worth while. 

In arranging for this trip, in every case 
I wrote asking for board for three people and 
a horse. I did not wish the people to think 
that I was coming among them for what I 
could get, and in no case was a collection 
taken. When, however, we asked for board 
bills, none were forthcoming, and nothing 
that we could say or do would induce our 
hosts to take a penny. In one case, the 
hotel-keeper remarked, ‘“‘No, ma’am, I never 
did take a cent from a minister, and I 
ain’t going to begin now. If you are good 
enough to come here and preach for us, we 
aren’t going to charge you for it.” That 
was the spirit everywhere. 

For several years services were held twice 
a month at a small mill-village three miles 
from Rowe. ‘The Protestant population of 
the town consisted of about fifteen families, 
representing nearly as many shades of belief. 
I was first called to the village for a funeral, 
and learned then that for more than nine 
months there had been no religious services 
of any kind. Work was begun, and after 
a while a union church was organized, and, 


with a Sunday-school of thirty pupils, was. 


quite successful. ‘There was great need of a 
resident minister, one who could work along 
social lines with the boys and girls and the 
men, and these conditions, combined with 
illness in the minister’s family, led her to 
resign; but, while no services have been 
regularly held since, the church still exists, 
and this summer there will be tent meetings 
under Congregational auspices, and most 
cordial relations are maintained between 
the minister and the individuals. 

Although the distance between these two 
towns is not great, the road is difficult, as 
in the last mile it descends nearly one 
thousand feet and comes out, by a sharp 
turn, on a railroad track and a river. It is 
dangerous at all times, and especially so at 
certain seasons. The writer remembers 
one occasion when, finding ice unexpectedly 
on the hill, and the horses being smooth- 
shod, we slid almost from top to bottom, 
and thanked Providence and the skill of our 
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driver when we arrived without other dam- 
age than a slight fright. 

Work with and for the children is the 
most important part of the duty of any 
church, and a great deal of attention has 
been given to this side of the church life. 
When I went to Rowe there had been no 
Sunday-school for over two years, and at 
first glance only four pupils seemed to be 
available. Realizing, however, that four 
children needed feligious training as much 
as four hundred, we organized at once a 
children’s service, and, keeping them all 
together, began to tell the great Bible 
stories that every child loves. Fine pictures 
were given the children to illustrate’ the 
lessons, and ‘‘memory gems’’ were learned 
and repeated together week by week. These 
gems consisted of great passages from the 
Bible and some of the fine poems which 
inspire love of God and man. 

The school grew rapidly, and has had since 
the first few months an average membership 
of thirty, about as large a number as we can 
expect here. It is now divided into three 
departments, primary, intermediate, and 
advanced. ‘The children manage their own 
business, elect their own officers, and pay 
most of their expenses. A definite course of 
study is followed in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, the great events of Christian 
history, ethics, and, at the close of the course, 
the development of doctrine, and other relig- 
ions than Christian. Each department has 
to follow a certain outline, and the pupils 
must finish the course before being promoted 
to another department. Promotion Sunday 
is an important day, the church service being 
adapted to it, and the children receiving 
valuable books, properly inscribed, as testi- 
monials. ‘There are also rewards for attend- 
ance, reproduction of some of the great paint- 
ings, both religious and otherwise, being 
given for four and eight months of faithful- 
ness, and a very attractive Bible for a year 
of attendance, provided lessons and conduct 
have been also satisfactory. 

During the past year the minister, feeling 
that most services in Sunday-school hymnals 
are too vague and old for the average child, 
has written out a series of services, compiled 
not only from the Bible, but from the great 
writers of the world, and, in order to impress 
their lessons on the child’s mind, uses each 
service a month at a time. 

There are in our community a great many 
dependent children, wards of the State, 
who are boarded in private families. These 
children form both an inspiration and a 
problem,—a problem, because, with weak or 
depraved inheritance and early surroundings 
by no means uplifting, they need wise and 
careful training to develop the germs of good 
citizenship and righteous living—and an 
inspiration, because they are a challenge to 
the church to do its utmost to redeem and 
upbuild their lives. They tend to make the 
educational work of the church intensely 
practical, for in many cases they require 
the most fundamental elements of morality 
to be inculecated,—things which in the 
normal family we expect children to learn as 
a matter of course. In our church, we feel — 
that this element brings to us not only a 
great missionary opportunity, but noble 
work in the line of social service, and we are — 
trying, with God’s aid, to rise to the level 
of our opportunity. i 

The Alliance, the women’s organization 
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of the church, while working for the society, 
endeavors, through its work, to benefit 
the community. It has helped to make the 
town known by publishing post-cards, many 
thousands of which have been sold, also 
a history of Rowe, which was very popular. 
It has contributed generously towards a 
watering-trough in the village, and in many 
other ways has shown its public spirit. 
It aims also to promote the social life of the 
town and, during the winter, holds six or 
seven sociables,—suppers followed by danc- 
ing; for all its members feel strongly that, 
since the young people of the town must 
have amusement, it is best that they should 
have it under good auspices. They hope 
that the time will come when some wealthy 
men will endow entertainments, so that our 
small country towns can have clean moving- 
picture shows, good illustrated lectures, and 
good plays. 

At the regular meetings of the Alliance 
able papers are given by the ladies, on re- 
ligion, art, and literature, and we have been 
fortunate in having many addresses by out- 
of-town speakers on a variety of topics. 
Among the subjects for the coming year 
are ‘“The Life of Michelangelo,” ‘Juvenile 
Courts,” ‘Revolutions in Country Cus- 
toms” (this by a lady over eighty), ‘‘Story 
of Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book.’”’ 

Each year, during the summer, a large and 
very successful fair is held. It is always one 
of the social events of the season, and attracts 
a large number of people from out of town. 
This year a part of the proceeds will go 
towards the endowment fund of the church. 

Nine years ago the old church, built in 
1846, was badly in need of repair, and very 
difficult to heat in winter. The parish had 
practically abandoned it, and services were 
held in the town-hall, quite an attractive 
meeting-place, and much more conveniently 
situated for the majority of the people. But 
no hall can create the spirit of worship that 
a church gives, and when in 1906 a grand- 
son of the first minister, Preserved Smith, 
gave a handsome sum for the erection of a 
memorial church to his grandfather, the 
gift was hailed with great joy. Ground was 
broken for the new building in May, 1907, 
the corner-stone was laid with impressive 
ceremonies July 7, children of the fourth and 
fifth generations from Mr. Smith taking 
part in the service. 

The dedication took place November 14 
of the same year, and the occasion brought 
to Rowe representatives of nearly all the 
old families, many of whom had contributed 
memorial windows and pews. The church 
is considered by every one to be unusually 
beautiful. It is built partly of stone and 
partly of wood, and seems to fit into the 
landscape. The interior is small, but very 
_ cozy and worshipful, and has been enriched 
by many gifts. 

Although the town has diminished in 
population, and in the last few years we 
have lost heavily by death and removals, 
yet the church and Sunday-school have 
more than held their own, and the average 
attendance at church during the last year, 
winter and summer, was thirty-six. We 
are fortunate, also, in having with us at all 
seasons a large number of visitors, over 
three hundred last year. There were only 
four Sundays in which we had no guests. 
These guests represent nearly all denomina- 
tions, for the church seems to appeal to all. 
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Last fall, with the assistance of the secre- 
tary of the Department. of Social Service of 
the American Unitarian Association, a rural 
conference was held in Rowe. It was one 
of the first, if not the first, to be held in so 
small a town. The Unitarian church, the 
Grange, and the library trustees co-oper- 
ated to have it, and the result was a great 
success. The programme was broadly con- 
ceived, and covered many of the problems of 
rural life, and each speaker brought a strong, 
hopeful note, The meetings were all well 
attended, the audience numbering one hun- 
dred and twenty-five at the last one, and the 
enthusiasm was very great. The Spring- 
field Republican honored us by giving much 
space to it, telephoning each night for details. 
One result has been the cataloguing of our 
library, with the assistance of the State 
Library Commission, and putting it into 
first-class condition. 

The minister, in her sermon on that occa- 
sion, emphasized the econontic as well as 
the religious needs of the country town, 
showing that we cannot have strong churches 
or strong communities without strong men 
and women, and we cannot expect people of 
that stamp to live where they must fight 
a losing battle financially, and have no oppor- 
tunities for development for themselves or 
their children. The same note was struck 
in her annual report read at the parish meet- 
ing early in May. 

During the past year the minister has 
had much to do with child problems, assist- 
ing several young girls to enter vocational 
schools, and caring for one little lad who is 
somewhat degenerate. This has brought 
her into contact with nearly all the societies 
that care for children, and the Alliance has 
generously donated funds for the expenses 
involved in caring for the child. We con- 
sider such work one of our most vital duties. 

In conclusion, we are not aware of any 
special methods we have used, except that 
we have constantly tried to do our utmost 
with what seemed to us a great opportunity 
for service. The country parish is small 
only to the small man or woman. For those 
who are trying to do God’s work in the 
world it offers splendid inducements, and 
the rewards are as great as in larger places, 
and perhaps greater. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


Columbus and Cincinnati. 


Columbus offers many attractions to a 
representative of the forward movement 
in religion. ‘There the message of Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden has been given for many 
years. He is still, in his advanced age, a 
benign influence in the community, and his 
church, under the leadership of Dr. Patten, 
still represents the advanced position of 
liberal Congregationalism. All Souls’ 
Church, with Dr. Rexford, white with years 
and wisdom, as its minister, is Independent 
Liberal in name and fact. There is a Uni- 
versalist church, and a second Congrega- 
tional, whose young minister is a notable addi- 
tion to the liberal forces of the city. To 
these must be added the Independent Prot- 
estant Church (German-American), in whose 
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hospitable edifice the representative of this 
Department gave her message and received 
a hearty welcome. 

This church has recently called to its min- 
istry Rev. J. F. Meyer, formerly minister of 
our church in South Natick. His work 
with the large congregation has opened 
auspiciously. He is a graduate of Meadville 
Theological School, as are several of the min- 
isters of the German Protestant churches, 
and under his leadership the church is one 
of the forces for liberal religion in Columbus, 

The city lies on its great plain in the form 
of a large cross. High Street stretches for 
miles north and south; Broad Street cuts 
it at right angles. The entire business and 
residence sections lie on or very close to these 
two thoroughfares. This fact makes dis- 
tances greater than in the case of a city 
which stands four-square to all the winds 
that blow. An athletic meet for the city 
schools had engaged the energies of teachers 
and pupils during the day, and a high school 
carnival was in progress on the evening of 
May 15, when the traveller gave her message 
in Mr. Meyer’s church. Notwithstanding 
these facts, an audience of about a hundred 
people assembled, which was notable for the 
large number of educational interests rep- 
resented. Four ministers besides Mr. Meyer 
were present—Dr. Rexford of All Souls’, 
one Congregational and two German Prot- 
estant pastors. There were a number of 
principals of the city schools, this church 
having in its membership the largest number 
of school principals and high-school teachers 
of any in the city. The Sunday-school 
superintendent and many of the teachers 
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were in the audience. The questions fol- 
lowing the address were searching, and the 
interest over Meadville Institute and our 
proposed new course of study was keen. 
The traveller’s questions in return brought 
out the fact that the Sunday school of that 
church is graded and classified into depart- 
ments, from Kindergarten to Senior; that 
the attendance on the preceding Sunday was 
one hundred and sixty-eight, exclusive of the 
young people’s bible class-meeting in the 
church auditorium and led by the minister, 
which on the same Sunday had an attend- 
ance of seventy-eight, about two-thirds of 
its membership. Instruction in this school, 
except in two classes, is given in English. 
Superintendent and teachers expressed the 
desire to avail themselves of such instruction 
as the Institute programme offers. Word re- 
ceived later states that four and possibly six 
or eight teachers will attend. 

Two churches at Cincinnati welcomed the 
Department’s representative—the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian (Dr. Thayer’s) and 
St. John’s German (Mr. Hisenlohr’s). In 
both cases there was a pleasant renewal of 
acquaintance, and a revival of mutual in- 
terests established in a previous visit made 
more than a year ago. The. social-rooms of 
the First Church were turned into a bower of 
beauty with iris, spirea, and other spring 
flowers then blooming profusely in the gar- 
dens, and the ladies of the church, under 
Mrs. Thayer’s direction, welcomed the visitor 
with gracious hospitality on Saturday after- 
noon. ‘The appeal to make use of the Mead- 
ville Institute as a teacher-training. oppor- 
tunity met with instant response, and plans 
to send one or more of the teachers of the 
Sunday school were discussed over the tea- 
cups. The hours of church service and Sun- 
day-school session on the following day had 
been promised to St. John’s; but an after- 
noon meeting had been arranged at the home 
of the Misses Fanny and Elsie Field, where 
the superintendent and all the teachers were 
present to meet the visitor and talk over the 
problems of the school. It was found that 
four of those present were free to take ad- 
vantage of the Institute session, and eager 
to do so. There is good prospect that both 
the churches in Cincinnati will be well rep- 
resented there; St. John’s proposes to equal 
and perhaps exceed its record of six in at- 
tendance at last year’s session. Everywhere 
there was abundant evidence of the tender 
regard and deep appreciation in which Dr. 
and Mrs. Thayer are held. A message 
steadily increasing in intellectual grasp and 
vigor through a ministry of thirty-two years 
has borne its fruit in the lives of the hearers, 
and made a vital impress on civic affairs. 
Such a church cannot fail to achieve good 
results when it turns its attention with new 
vigor and insight to the matter of the re- 
ligious training of its children and young 
people. : 

A down-town church in a large city as- 
sembling a Sunday school of two hundred 
and ten at nine o’clock on a May morning 
was the sight that greeted the visitor in St. 
John’s Church. The school is admirably 
organized, each department having a super- 
intendent, who supervises the course of in- 
struction and assists the teachers. Kinder- 
garten and Primary sections meet together 
in a well-equipped room, Junior and Senior 
departments are located in the wide gallery 
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while a large adult class, taught by the min- 
ister, holds its session in the auditorium. 

The instruction in this school shows the 
influence of last year’s Institute at Mead- 
ville, which the superintendent and heads 
of departments attended. All the classes in 
Junior and Senior grades were making note- 
books on their course, and the visitor in- 
spected this written work with satisfaction 
over the results achieved. The books of 
our Beacon Series are largely used in this 
school, where both service and instruction 
are given in English. Opportunity was 
given to speak both to Primary and Upper 
schools, and a very small lad from the Kin- 
dergarten presented a bunch of roses to the 
visitor, on behalf of the school. It was a 
privilege to attend, also, Mr. Ejisenlohr’s 
service of worship and sermon, given on this 
Sunday (as always on two Sundays of each 
month) in English. 

A closer touch with the work of the school 
was made possible on Monday evening by 
an address to the sixty teachers and depart- 
ment leaders, followed by a conference which 
lasted into the pleasant social hour with 
which the meeting closed. Evidences of Mr. 
Eisenlohr’s excellent work during the thirty 
years of his ministry here abound. The 
teachers in his school of religion are a faith- 
ful group, who avail themselves of every op- 
portunity for preparation for their task. A 
teacher-training class meets during the Sun- 
day-school hour, and furnishes the supply 
of new instructors as needed. A strawberry 
festival is announced for this week, to help 
secure funds to send representatives to the 
Meadville Institute. The visitor counts 
this one of the best-organized and most effi- 
cient schools it has been her privilege to visit 
in any part of the country. 

The Associate Secretary turns homeward 
with regret that the pleasant association with 
those who are actually doing the work of 
religious education in the churches visited 
mustend. The hand-clasp and cordial greet- 
ing are in the past, but not forgotten. The 
roses fade, but a happy memory lingers. 
Present indications point to a larger attend- 
ance at our mid-west Institute than in any of 
the five preceding sessions; and there is 
hope that in all the churches of that section, 
as in those just visited, there will sound, 
during the next month, the rallying cry, ““On 
to Meadville.” 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


South Worcester Federation. 


The spring meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation was held in Westboro on Sun- 
day, April 26, 1914, but, owing to the hot 
weather, was not largely attended, only 
about twenty-five being present. However, 
enthusiasm was not lacking, and all felt 
more than repaid for making the effort to 
attend. The meeting opened at 4.30, Mr. 
Charles T. Aldrich presiding in the ab- 
sence of the president, Mr. Elbert Marso. 
Miss Rebecca Tomlin welcomed the Fed- 
eration in behalf of the Westboro young | 
people. An invitation was extended by the 
Guild of A Kempis of Hopedale to meet with 
it in October, and this invitation was ac- 
cepted. Rev. Herman F. Lion of Berlin 


that extends around three sides of the church, | Was the speaker of the afternoon, his sub- 
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ject being “Ideals.” At the evening session 
Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs of Marlboro gave 
an inspiring and enthusiastic address on 
“The Work of the Young People’s Religious 
Union.” The meeting adjourned at 7.45 
o’clock. May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


- Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at Carlisle, Monday, June 1, 
Granville Pierce, host. Luncheon at 1.30. 
Subject of paper, ‘‘The God above All the 
Gods.” Take train from North Station at 
11.30 to Bedford. Trolley from Harvard 
Square to Bedford. Barge to Carlisle from 
Bedford depot at 12.12. 


Walter Albert Smith, of this year’s grad- 
uating class of the Meadville Theological 
School, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted May 18, 1914. Ernest 
C. Smith, F. S. C. Wicks, W. M. Backus, 
Fellowship Committee for Western States. 


The regular spring meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference will be held June 3-4, 
with the Hopedale Unitarian Parish. Rev. 
Frank A. Powell of Manchester, N.H., will 
preach the conference sermon, Wednesday 
evening. Besides the business meetings 
of Thursday, four fifteen-minute addresses 
on ‘Our Local Missionary Work” will be 
given by Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., Rev. Charles F. Bodwell, and 
Rev. A. S. Garver. At the Alliance meeting 
Thursday afternoon addresses will be made 
by Mrs. George T. Rice of Westwood and 
Mrs. George Root of Winchester. 


The fifty-first annual session of the Maine 
Conference will be held in the Unitarian 
church of Augusta, Me., Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
minister, June 9-10. On Tuesday evening, 
Hon. William P. Whitehouse will deliver the 
president’s annual address, after a religious 
service led by Rev. Robert P. Doremus, and 
an address of welcome by Hon. Leslie C. 
Cornish. Wednesday there will be business 
sessions, an Alliance meeting with address 
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by the president, Miss Bancroft, and a 
communion service in charge of Rev. D. M. 
Wilson. At three o’clock Rev. Alva R. 
Scott will speak on ‘‘Our Unitarian Oppor- 
tunity in Present-day Religion,’ with dis- 
cussion opened by Rev. L. G. Wilson. In 
the evening, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
will preach the conference sermon. 


The Norfolk Conference will meet with 
the First Parish in Dedham, Rev. William H. 
Parker, minister, on Wednesday, June 1o, 
1914. Mr. Warren F. Spaulding, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Prison Association, 
will give an address on ‘‘The Treatment of 
Crime: What it was, is, and should he,” 
and Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, director of the 
Vocation Bureau, Boston, an address on 
“The Immigrant and Some of his Problems.” 
Devotional service will be led by Rev. Adel- 
bert I. Hudson. In the afternoon, after an 
organ recital and business meeting, Prof. 
Daniel Evans, D.D., of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rev. Walter Calley, D.D., 
of the First Baptist Church, Jamaica Plain, 
and Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D., will discuss 
the question, ‘‘What does the world most 
need to keep it in the path of true progress?”’ 
Louis C. Dethlefs, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The annual 
meeting was held in the Germantown church 


on Thursday, May 21, 1914, at 11 AM. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Henry E. Hayward, Jr.; vice-presi- 


dents, Mrs. Chas. FE. St. John, Mrs. Oscar 
B. Hawes, Mrs. Kenneth E. Evans, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Gilber, Mrs. Frederick A. Hinckley; 
recording secretary, Miss Hannah Holcomb; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Jonathan T. 
Rover; treasurer, Miss Eleanora Zwissler. 


Churches, 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: During the pres- 
ent season the regular morning congregations 
have been large, the increased attendance of 
men being especially noticeable. From Jan- 
uary to March the minister gave a course 
of sermons upon ‘‘The Presence of God in 
Human Life,” the specific topics being: 
The Presence of God in Business; ‘The 
Presence of God in Art; The Manifestation 
of God in the Advance of Intellectual Free- 
dom and Enlightenment; God in History; 
The Revelation of God in Great Men, and 
especially in Jesus; The Revelation of God 
in Personal Experience; The Divine Element 
in Great Literature, and especially in the 
Bible. The vigorous Alliance of this parish 
has been actively engaged in good work 
throughout the winter, and a fair, held on 
December 10, was most successful. The 
Sunday-school, also, is flourishing and pros- 
perous. At the annual parish meeting in 
March it was voted to join the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches of Boston. The 
work of beautifying the exterior of the build- 
ing and the parish grounds, upon which 
much was done last summer, is being con- 
tinued this spring. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
- memorial service for those who died at Vera 


Cruz, which is being arranged by Rear Ad-' - 
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miral Knight, Capt. Welles, and other offi- 
cers of the Naval Training Station, with the 
assistance of the secretaries of the Army and 
Navy Young Men’s Christian Association, 
will be held at the United Congregational 
Church, Sunday afternoon, May 31. The 
entire body of the church will be reserved 
for officers, and enlisted men, and the clergy 
of the city. The galleries will be open to 
the public. It is expected that six com- 
panies of apprentice seamen from the Train- 
ing Station and a large number of soldiers 
from the forts will be present. Capt. Welles 
will read the roll-call of the dead. There 
will be appropriate music, and representative 
ministers of Newport will take part in the 
service. Rev. William Safford Jones will 
deliver the address. : 
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New Yorxk, N.Y. (New Brighton).— 
Church of the Redeemer, Rev. G. C. Cressey, 
D.D.: An informal meeting to welcome Mr. 
and Mrs. Cressey to the church and com- 
munity was held in-the parish house on the 
evening of May 11. There was an excel- 
lent attendance, in spite of most inclement 
weather. Informal addresses were made 
by Rabbi S. H. Wise of the Free Synagogue, 
Canon Harrower of the Episcopal Church, 
S. I, Mr. C. H. Ingalls and Justice Lester 
W. Clark of the church, and Dr. Cressey. 
All the exercises of the evening were greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated, and a very pleas- 
ant social hour followed. To the regret of 
all, Rev. M. St. C. Wright, D.D., was un- 
able to be present and speak, as had been 
arranged. 
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Why not make a call now to some one who 
would like to hear from you to-day? No talk 


—no charge. 


TUTTLE 


call for rates. 


the call, 


TINIAN 


If you don’t know the rate, ask the Toll Operator. 
If you want the Toll Operator to report to you the actual 
cost of a completed call, please notify her when you give the order for 


A toll call is more satisfactory than a letter 
or a telegram, and in some instances is more 
economical, because you get the mes- 
sage and the answer for one price. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Toll Rates 


New telephone toll regulations provide that 
unless you talk to the person asked for there 
will be NO CHARGE FOR THE TOLL CALL. 


Formerly a reduced rate was charged when the number called was 
reached, even though the person asked for was absent or not ready to talk. 


TIAL 
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Wouldn’t it be worth the price? 


No charge for a 


AULA AAA AAAARRUUAO TT TUATERERYEGR ETT ATHPAROER TETHER TEPER 


THE CHEST WITH 


DUPLEX ~~ 
CIRCULATION 


We are exclusive manufacturers of the famous “Stone Wuire”’ Refrigerators. 
these great Food Preservers the Provision Compartment is made of Solid, Inde- 
structible, Quarried Stone. White as Snow. Attractive booklet and os 

catalogue mailed on request. 


Maine REFRIGERATORS’ 


THE CHILL IN IT 
In 
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Pleasantries. 


“T simply can’t express my gratuity,” 
. said Mrs. Twickembury. 


If you want to forget your troubles, get 
a pair of tight shoes—Des Moines Leader. 


mamma?” 
“Tn fact, 


“Fido loves us, doesn’t he, 
exclaimed Eleanor, aged three. 
I think he almost likes us.”’ 


Mrs. Wunder: “‘ Washington was a versa- 
tile man.’’ Mr. Wunder: ‘‘He had to be to 
look like all his pictures.”—Baltimore Amert- 
can. 


“That’s our general superintendent—son 
of the president—he began at the bottom and 
worked up—started in as an oiler, right after 
he left college!’’? ‘‘When was that?”’ ‘Oh, 
he graduated last June!’’—Puck. 


Margaret: ‘How does your friend Mrs. 


Brown stand on the suffrage question?” 


Anna: “She’s doing picket duty.’”’ Mar- 
garet: “Doing picket duty—what, for 
suffrage?’”? Anna: ‘‘Oh, no; she’s on the 
fence.” 


“T tell you, Pat, my boy,” the big man 
of the town confided, laying a patronizing 
hand on the young IJrishman’s shoulder, 
“J wish I Had: your tongue.” ‘Sure, sor,” 
grinned Pat, ‘but it would do yez no good 
without me brains.”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


A bright four-year-old had beeir told in the 
kindergarten of the beauty of diamonds. So 
Margie went to Mrs. Taylor, and asked to be 
shown hers. A handsome ring was put in her 
hand, and she studied it intently for a few 
minutes. ‘Then, looking up earnestly in Mrs. 
Taylor’s face, she asked, ‘‘Which is the 
diamond, the brass or the glass?”’ 


A family circle in Nantucket was once 
discussing the use of nautical phrases, when 
the mother said, ‘‘Girls, I never use them.”’ 
“Yes, thee does, Mother.” ‘Well, watch 
me, and see if I do.” Shortly after, she said 
to one of the children, ‘‘There, take this and 
carry it to Cousin Phoebe, and tell her that 
this squares the yards with us; and thee 
must scud, for it is almost school-time.” 


A few days before a certain minister left 
New York to take a new parish, one of the 
neighbors said to his little boy, ‘“‘So your 
father is going to work in Philadelphia, is 
he?” ‘The little boy looked up, wondering. 
“Oh, no,” he said, ‘‘not work, only preach.” 
This reminds us, contrariwise, of another 
small boy, who, making a visit, said to his 
mother, “Just think, Uncle Parker doesn’t 
work at all on Sunday.” 


Prof. Zueblin in Chicago once told the 
following story, to illustrate how Boston 
people are looked on in the West. In San 
Francisco a gentleman gave a boy a nickel 
for a shine. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said 


the bootblack, handing back the coin; ‘“‘the | £ 


price is ten cents.” ‘What!’ exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘‘We pay only five cents in 


Boston.” ‘‘Oh, be you from Boston?”’ came 
the quick reply. ‘‘Then consider yourself 
my guest.” 


“ 


Sir Morell Mackenzie at an ‘at home” 
chanced to converse with a celebrated au- 
thoress, who introduced herself with these 
words: “J am John Strange Winter.” Sir 
Morell did not read novels, and gazed at 
her wonderingly. She added, ‘‘‘Bootles’ 
Baby,’ you know.” “Yes, yes, of course,” 
he answered soothingly. He afterward re- 
marked to his hostess that the poor lady 
was very mad, indeed. First, she had told 
him that she was a man; then, that she was 
somebody’s baby.— Selected. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


ic sre nen SoN] Underground 

“Ais Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 


Sold direct from factory. . Circular free. 
C. H. Steruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE. DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston... 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW _ BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“‘THE CAROL,” “*JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical. and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present. in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry PF. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


C0. 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF g 


BARING BROTHERS & GO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL ~ 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. ’ 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for cy 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the decal made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For cai 
address the President. : 
; é ¥r. C.SOUTHWORTH. 


Half way between Boston 
Situation sca New York. Wo reo 
east winds, as on the seacoast. houses. 


Beautiful grounds. ¥ 


* General and Co 
Studies Certificate. gelgse Pgs 


mestic Science. . 
Athletics rhage = basketball 


riding master, swimming, and country excur- 
sions. 


